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New York Salesroom, = Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. 


WILSON COMPLETE COOKING 

«AND SERVING OUTFIT 
consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything i ty eee 
necessary to cook in all ES [7m | PATA 05 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
» smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
* mented seams, no solder. q 
= pat.warci 10.96. When packed may be lock- | 
ed. No experiment. Man'f’rs of high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 
Boxes and Minnow Pails 
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H. J. UPTHEGROVE, 
No. 6 Green St., Valparaiso, Indiana. 

Sportsmen’s and 

Civil Engineers’ 


CLOTHING 


Illustrated Cue with samples of qeeiinn 22 7 shades of Oor- 
duroy, Mackintosh, Oanvaa, Flannel, ete., mailed free 
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(J Agents: Simmons Hardware Company, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine, Wabash Avenue, 


DON’T SHOOT YOUR DOG! 


M ANGE In its mildest form is a terrible disease; yet it can be ie and eftec- 
tively cured. We have many one testimonials like the following from persons who 
have used our Disinfectant with good Mk. FRED JAcoBI, proprietor the famous Wood- 
bine Kennels, Tengen writes us: ‘On Sept. 8, 1890, I ord from you = — of 
tandard Disinfectant for peel and test. On Oct.1I had a red cock- 
= 8 el sent to me that was afflicted L Dee mange. The owner ad- 
me that he had used everything le to cure her, but with no 
good results, I at once n treating her mith Standard Disinfectant, 
and in just ten days had her a in ect condition—the few sores 
all healed and no scurf a) same dog had previously been 
doctored with some of the a heralded “‘ positive mange cures,” 
Fame bad med cents to $1.00 per bottle. I consider your eo one of the 
’ fectants on the market,and ata price which should recom- 
mend it to all kennel owners that wish to keep their kennels and yards 
in a sanitary condition. For use in the bath when washing dogs, I 
Agents Wanted Every where. much prefer it to any other. It leaves the coat soft and glossy.” 
Send $1.00 and we will send you One Gallon. 


STANDARD DISINFECTANT CO., - - - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Shells 
THE AUSTIN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


“CRACK SHOT.” pone new Black Powder Shells are ready for distribution to the 
e. 


They are quite the nicest out, combining excellence 
with beauty. They are also guaranteed by the makers. 








* FLASH’? Is the name of our new Smokeless Shells. They, too, are neat in ap- 
———————=—=<= pearance and good, besides are not very expensive. Also guaranteed. 





Both Black and Smokeless are sold through the jobbing trade, 


AUSTIN POWDER CO. KP 


J. L. WHITE, Megr., 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 
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Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the - 


Sportsman and Tourist 









For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
/, B. Kntskern, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





Of Colorado and Utah possess attractions for the sportsman which are unsur 
passed in America, and are most conveniently reached by the 


Denver & Rio Grande 


and Rio Grande Western 


The forests which cover so large a portion of these 
states are the natural covert for Eik, Deer, Ante- , 
lope, Rocky Mountain Sheep, Mountain Lion, Wolf 
and Bear, as well as a variety of small game; while Wag 
the streams and lakes, in countless number, are 
teeming with Mountain Trout. The sportsmen who 
select the mountains of Colorado or Utah are always 
sure of a hearty welcome in the neighboring towns, where outfits 
can be obtained eui‘able for their needs. If you are contemplating 
a trip, let us send y: u information in regard to hunting, fishing and 
camping grounds and our beautiful illustrated booklets, free. 


S. K. HOOPER, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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Lew round-trip excursion rates 
to Seattle, Portland, Puget 
Sound, Alaska and Califor- 
nia points. 

Write for booklet, “Across Ameri- 

ca,” and full information, to 


“The line 


New Standard Tourist Sleeping Cars 


Library Observation Cars 


the 


Lighted by Acetylene Gas 


mountains 


“Rockies” ‘**Cascades”’ 


by 
daylight” 


New Equipment Throughout, 


F. I. WHITNEY, General Passenger'and Ticket Agt., 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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Fishing ax« thunting 











UNION 


Colorado posess- es some of the 
ray °°. | Geers 
raed ‘ae Saal Venwal t wee = elk, 
deer, and other¢' ‘ NY game. Its myr- 


e S43 . 
iads of streams & ¥ teem with moun- 
tain trout; its 







o's pictoR” 


of attractions for the angler, are also the haunt of 
millions of geese, ducks and other wild fowls. 


lakes, while full 





Splendid Accommodations 
Train Service provided for all 
to Colorado classes of 


via the passengers on the 


~ Union Pacific. . 


VERY LOW RATES 
during the Summer. 
E. L. LUMAX, G. P. & T. A,, 
Omaha, Neb. 

















To the South 
and Southeast 


No line offers better service or faster 
schedules from Chicago, Louisville, 
St. Louis or Cincinnati to points South 
or Southeast than the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. Two trains daily 
to Nashville, Birmingham, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Montgomery, Mobile, New 
Orleans, Florida and Gulf Coast 
points. Stopover privilege at Mam- 
moth Cave, one of the wonders of the 
world. All trains solid vestibuled 
and composed of modern Pullman 
Sleepers, Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Electric Lighted Dining Cars. 
Rock ballasted road bed, insuring 
easy riding and no dust. Information 
as to rates, time and descriptive ad- 
vertising matter will be cheerfully 
furnished by 


C. L. STONE, Gen’! Passenger Agent, 
Louisville & Nashville R. R., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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Dog Breeders 


can dispose of their surplus stock 

readily and at a small expense 
Zee by placing an advertisement in 
—“! SPORTS AFIELD. 





PALMER BOAT COMPANY 


Highland Park, Illinois. 
(Suburb of Chicago.) 


Designers and builders of high-grade 


Launches and 








Sail-boats 








Fast stern paddle-wheel launches, for shallow wa- 
ter; racing Class A and Class B sloops (eligible to 
races held by the Inland Lakes Yachting Associa- 
tion). ‘‘Sailabouts,’? Hollow Spruce Spars, Yacht 


and Spar Fittings, etc. 
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ICKEL 
NICKEL PRATE. al 6 


Offers Three Express Trains . 
Every Day Between 
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The largest, most luxurious day coaches of any 
American Railway are those on the 


“Big Four” 


Each coach is 80 feet long and seats 87 people 
comfortably. Magnificent through train service 
is maintained in connection with New York 
Central, Boston & Albany and other roads, 


“ue sate il Chicago and all 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


sseereosceesococcesecooeessees Points East 


BR ae ae Through Cleveland and Buffalo. 
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Paty aiken beh oe Individual Ciub Meals, ranging 
an invention is in price from 35 cts.-to $1.00; 
pea A mame also service 4 la carte. Mid-day 
cations strictly Luncheon, 50 cts. 
confidential. 
andbook on 
Trave Marks gag B., Chicago Depot: La Salle Street Station. 
ee sore ie a City Ticket Office: 111 Adams St. 
Copvnicuts &c. curing patents. 
aten en 
through Munn & Oo. receive special notice, without charge, in the JOHN Y. CALAHAN, General Agent, 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN Room 298, 
A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientifi Pa ‘hi 
journal. Terms, ~ a year; four months,$1. Sold by all wewehealens 113 Adams St., Chicago. 
MUNN ., 361 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. 0. 5 oo 
Fetch and Ca eae er 
need a copy of 
A Notable Work on 
Dog Training. 






















By Bernard Waters. Price, $1. 


This work contains chapters on 
the Amateur Trainer; the Im- 
portance of Retrieving; the 
Natural Retriever; the Edu- 
eated Retriever; Implements 
and Commands; the Natural 
Method; the Force System; 
Seeking Dead and Wounded 
Birds; .Incidental Train- 
ing; Wild Fowl Retriev- 
ing; the Irish Water 
Bpanielg the Chesapeake 
Bay Dog; Hand- 
ling Retrievers. 
The Dog's Men- 
ality and the Uses 
and Abuses of the 
Spike Collar are 





m Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 
Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 

















fully explained. practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 
The work is hand- a _ among trainers. sate ii a 
e Six on is now ready. vised and enlarg 
somely printed and Tilustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
fiustrated and con- bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
tains 134 cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 
should be in every 
eportaman's brary SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 





SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 
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358 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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The 
Hildebrandt 
Spinner. 





For Fly Fishermen. A spinner which spins and also catches fish. 
Strictly hand-made and of the best material. No swivel required. 
Made with all kinds of Feather and Buck-tail Flies. For sale by deal- 


ers. Sent on receipt of 25 cts. 


J.J. HILDEBRANDT, ~ Logansport, Ind. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelepe, 
Elk, Moose, Buftalo, etc., mounted True to Nature. 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First-class 
Work Guaranteed. 


269 to 265 Elm Street, : - Chicago, Ts. 
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Sportsmen 


Visiting Colorado 
invariably travel 
via the . 


Colorado & 
Southern $ 





 ] 
Railway, 
Whose lines reach all the 
Hunting and Fishing Re- 
—, in pon ae d- 
80: Pp) trains, 
soneduled® at convenient 
hours, 
T. E. FISHER, 
General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo. 


P. 8.—Have you seen our beautiful boo 
“Picturesque Colorado,” ‘Fishing Pools an 
Piotures’’ and “Colorado Beauty Spots”? Sent 
to any address on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
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"WONOW ROUTE 


and C., H. & D. Ry. 


Only 8 Hours 


Between 


Chicago 


Cincinnati 
4 Trains a Day 


Parlor and Dining Cars by day. Palace 
Sleeping and Compartment Cars by night, 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED} 
Traffic Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt, 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO. 
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Tell Me 
Pretty 
Maiden” 


Are there any more Railroads 


like THE SHORT LINE? 


Perhaps, Possibly, but Hardly— 
Sapuh  caees ws e 


SCENIC GRANDEUR 
MARVELOUS CONSTRUCTION 
ELEGANT EQUIPMENT 
EXCELLENT ROADBED and 
SPLENDID TRACK 


Of the standard gauge ““‘SHORT LINE” connect- 
ing the tourist centre of Colorado Springs with the 
world’s ) greatest gold camp of the Cripple Creek Dis- 
trict. P d by bers of American Asso- 
ciation for Advancement of Science, who made the 
trip in September, 1901: ‘The Latest Wonder of 
lls Nothing in Europe or America that 
exoels The Short Line.” “Its only e l is the rail- 
road over St. Gothard Pass in Switzerland.” 
Ask agents for copy of The Short Line “Blue 
Book,” containing description of Wy eo much 
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} = data pertaining to the Great Gold Camp, or 
¥ A.C. RIDGWAY, S. J, HENRY, 
General Manager. Traffic Manager. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
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For eight subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send 
you an Upthegrove Shooting Coat of the FINEST 
GRADE. Made of the best 10-ounce waterproofed duck. 
Understand, this is not a cheap coat—its selling price 
being $700. Full lined, double stitched throug’ -_ 
collar and inside cuffs of velvety corduroy. A coat th 
will last a lifetime. It has a game-bag throughout the 
entire skirt and ten other kets as well. In the 
Editor's opinion, this is the it shooting coat in the 
world. You can get eight subscriptions in your home 
town any afternoon, easily. When you get them, write 
and ask H. J. Upthegrove, No. 6 Green St., Val 
Ind., to send you several of his measurement blanks, 
Fill out the blank and send it with the subscriptions te 
us, and the coat will be immediately made and sent you. 


Sports Afield, 358 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Let us know what you desire as a Premium, and we 
will make you liberal terms. We can get you anything 
you want, if you will give us some of your time, ; 
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Spratts Patent 


Dog Soap 


is of the greatest value to dog owners, as it is entirely FREE 
FROM POISON, and at the same time most effective in the 
destruction of lice and fleas. Moreover, it keeps the skin 

from scurf, prevents Mange and other skin diseases, 
No other soap should ever be used in preparing dogs for ex- 
hibition; it leaves the coat smooth and glossy. SPRATTS 
PATENT DOG SOAP contains no Carbolic Acid or Coal Tar, 
but is nicely perfumed and produces a fine lather. Recom- 
mended by kennel owners throughout the world. Once 
tried, always used. 


IT IS THE GREATEST 


FLEA SOAP 


IN THE UNIVERSE. 
Price, 20 Cts. per Tablet by mail. 


Write for our Catalogue “‘ Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters on the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dogs. Mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. We also manu- 
facture specially prepared food for dogs, puppies, rabbits, 
cats, poultry, game, pigeons, fish, birds, etc. 


Spratts Patent (America) Limited, 


450 Market St.,. NEWARK, N. J. 


Branches: 1824 Valencia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Dog*Foods and Medicines. 
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Coing 
Camping ? 





tke Automatic Colt 


(Browning’s Patent) 


You will find what you want in our cata- 
logue. Send for one, and see the astonishingly 
low prices we make on Everything to make 
life happy in camp, including Fishing Tackle 
and Fire-arms in all their complications. 


Browning Bros. Co. 


2461 Washington Ave., Ogden, Utah. 
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Prevents 
Rust on Guns 
and Bikes. 


Will prevent rust and tarnish in any kind of 
weather and in any climate. Use before and 
after ride or hunt. It is a water white oil that 
also lubricates delicate mechanisms better 
than any other lubricants you have ever used. 
It’s cheaper too. Free Sample Bottle for the 
asking. All dealers sell 3in 1. 


G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
169 Washington Life Bldg., New York. 








HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS. 


I have measurements on file of all old 


brated Thom ery = Bay 
and Shoes of the W. Fred Quimby Co. 
of New York for the past 20 years and 
am to make the same grade of 
Spo} en’s footwear as in the pe. I 
was formerly su tendent of the shoe 
de ent of that firm and have bought 
ht to make the Thompson 
Mees Rove and oe. 
you don ow these goods, write me 
for particulars. do—you will now 
know where to Someain. Measure 
ment blanks prices on application. 
T. H. GUTHRIE, 
33 Willams Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


4@ All Work Guaranteed. -@e 
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BLY 


ISE men don’t go 
hunting, or fish- 
ing, or camping, 

or yachting, or pros- 
pecting, without a 
compass. 


MARBLE’S 
HANDY 
COMPASS 


attaches to outside of coat or 
vest. Alwaysinsight. Can- 
not be lost, cannot be demag- 
netized. Thoroughly reliable. 
Price with revolving card and 
jeweled needle, $1.50. With 
plain jeweled needle, $1.25. 


Cut % actual Send for Catalogue B. 
Size. For Sale by Dealers, or 
W.L.MARBLE, Gladstene, Mich. 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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CRAWFISHING ON THE YAMHILL. 


By THOS. H. ROGERS. 


With Photographs by J. R. Harris. 


66 UN your boat ashore and have a 

cup of coffee.” 

This was my introduction to 
Robert Shaw, the veteran crawfisher of 
the Pacific Coast, at his camp on Turn- 
table Bend, on the Yamhill River. A 
bluff, honest introduction—one that I ac- 
cepted by threading the boat ashore 
through a labyrinth of half-submerged 
crawfish crates. 

“Glad to see you.” 

He stopped to lift a sputtering coffee 
pot from the fire by a red-hot bale, let go 
mighty quick, and then went on: 
“Darned strange how hot some things 
get. Guess you wonder why I’m so 
friendly. Two reasons. First, because 
it’s my nature ; second, because I’m lone- 
some. My partner’s gone to town and 
won't be back fora week. Haven't seen 
a soul for five days, exceptin’ cats; black 
and yellow and blue—all kinds of cats. 
They come for miles around to the scent 
of crawfish and fight like the band o’ 
nights, just makin’ the air blue a-scrap- 
pin’. That, and the findin’ of a bottle 
with a message in it from a gal somer’s 
up the river wantin’ to correspond with 





the finder, is all the fun I’ve had for a 
week. Darn strange what some gals 
will do! Set in.” 

While speaking he had set a fish crate 
on edge for a table. On this he placed 
two tin plates, knives and forks, a loaf of 
Dutch-oven baked bread, a liberal chunk 
of cold boiled ham, and a plate of butter 
from the river. This time he picked up 
the coffee pot with a dishrag, filled our 
cups, and we fell to. 

What I don’t know about crawfishing, 
and what Shaw does, would fill a book: 
mine, with empty pages; his, with enough 
useful information to cram it full from 
title to finis. 

“What do I know about it?”’ he said, 
between bites. ‘Nothin’, much, except- 
in’ when I go to town durin’ an off week, 
men will step up an say: ‘No wonder, 
Shaw, you can’t catch ’em; the moon 
ain’t right.’ Whether the crawfish gov- 
ern the moon or whether the moon gov- 
erns the crawfish, I can’t say. Anyway, 
I know this: last month, or the greater 
part of it, was the dark of the moon and 
dealers got to howlin’ on account of the 
scarcity ; this month they are howlin’ the 
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other way. The Columbia’s backed the 
Willamette up so they can’t get at their 
crawfish tanks and they have no place 
to put’em. Asa result we've got a thou- 
sand dozen moored in them crates out 
there in the river waitin’ for orders. Pass 
that condensed cream. 

“Where dol fish? Anywhere’s, most- 
ly, from the mouth of the Columbia to 
the headwaters of the Willamette and its 
branches. Crawfish are where you find 
‘em. Sometimes I drop down the Co- 
lumbia and never get a scale to speak of; 
then again, when I go back the next 
time, there’s liable to be somethin’ doin’. 
Last year I dropped down into the Co- 
lumbia slough in the dead of winter and 





AFIELD. 


fact, nevertheless. I’ve fifty dozen in 
that farther crate out there that I’ll gam- 
ble on being eight inches long right now. 

“The largest ever caught in the his- 
tory of the coast were taken right here, 
I ought to know, for I caught’em. I 
ain’t braggin’, either. Any man could 
have done the same thing had he been 
on the ground. They were so big and 
fat that those of California, Idaho and 
Washington were mere dwarfs in com- 
parison. This is owing to unmolested 
propagation on one hand and the river’s 
cleansin’ properties (?) on the other. 
Crawfish need just the right kind of wa- 
ter to do wellin. This is that kind, pe- 
culiar as it may sound.” Then, too, they 








CRATE CONTAINING 4,000 CRAWFISH. 





caught a hundred dozen the first night 
in forty-eight traps. The year before 
that I fished this same ground and never 
caught fifty dozen the two weeks I was 
there. This shows how uncertain they 
are. Have another piece of ham. 

“In this stream, however, you can al- 
ways depend on a pretty fair catch—es- 
pecially durin’ May, June, July, August 
and September. The kings live here. 
Years ago when I first began fishing the 
river was full of big ones—much larger 
than they are now—great, big, tender, 
juicy fellows, some of ’em ten inches 
long. This is contrary to history—the 
Commission of Fish and Fisheries puttin’ 
‘em down to four inches long; but it’s a 


have no wallopin’ carp and the like up 
here to do away with their young; con- 
sequently the river produces millions an- 
nually. Fill your pipe.” 

He shoved a sack of tobacco across 
the improvised table, picked up a coal 
from the fire, placed it in his pipe, gave a 
Puff! puff! and went on. 

“What's a trap like? I’ll show you” 

He gathered up his tin plates and cups, 
placed a tea-kettle on the fire, and then 
stepped down to the river. Pretty soon 
he came back, lugging what he called-a 
trap. This was a one-inch mesh, cylin- 
drical-shaped wire affair, 14 inches deep 
by 3 feet long, with funnel-shaped ends. 

“Once through them two-inch rings 
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in the ends of the funnel, through which 
he crawls to get at that carp on the hook 
in there, Mr. Crawfish is a goner. He 

@ can squirm and back and stand on his 

o head all he wants to, but he can’t, as the 
Democrats did three years ago, pull in 
his horns and slide out backwards, for he 
can’t hit the hole. See?”’ 

While Shaw is washing his dishes I 
will try to describe the modus operandi 
of a fishing camp. Crawfishers usually 
go in pairs: one man fishing up-stream ; 
the other, down—on a 2 to 4-mile run. 
In the centre of the “run” the camp or 
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his way. A hundred yards farther on 
he again comes to a stop and goes 
through the same operation, and so on 
until his traps are all out. Then he 
drops down or pulls back up the river, 
as the case may be, to a twelve hours’ 
life of ease at the camp. 

Next morning, bright and early, sees 
him at work again. Commencing at the 
upper end of the run, he hauls in, dumps 
the night’s catch into a box across the 
bow of the boat, re-baits the hook and 
drops it overboard, drops down to the 
next trap and so on to camp and break- 








“SORTING.” 





THE PARTNERS AT LOWER CAMP. 





depot is situated. This is generally in 
some picturesque spot, commanding a 
sweep of the river, and the season’s work 
commences. Two boats are required, 
one to each man. In these are placed 
from 20 to 40 baited traps each. Then 
the partners light their pipes, say “So 
long!” and go their respective ways— 
7 Standing up and pushing the boat, not 
pulling. A hundred yards off the boat 
comes toa stop. “Plunk!” goes a trap 
into the river, followed by a trailing line 
and float, and the fisherman proceeds on 


fast. Breakfast over, the partners dump 
the united catch into a big slat-made 
crate moored to the bank, where the 
crawfish scrap, pinch and swap lies till 
shipping day. This event generally 
takes place at the end of the week, unless 
there comes a “hurry-up” order, where- 
upon the fishers get a hike on for the 
nearest railway station with their catch, 
be it one crate or a dozen. Once on the 
train, the crawfish have a merry old time 
of it. The motion of the cars is not con- 
ducive to their comfort ; hence they cum- 
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ulate in a seething mass, first in one end 
of the crate and then in the other, where 
they spew and confabulate in crawfish 
talk not down in this or any other arti- 
cle. Once at the end of the journey they 
fare better. They are taken from the 
crates and placed in roomy glass tanks 
fed with fresh water. Here they recu- 
perate rapidly, staring out of their glass 
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alone they consume two hundred dozen 
a day, to say nothing of other crawfish 
joints in Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. 
I think this a fair estimate the year 
round. Of course, the months I have 
mentioned are when the people do the 
big crawfish stunts. The demand is 
growing all over the Northwest. Every 
little creek and branch is being fished to 
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houses at passers-by on the street in bea- 
gle-eyed contempt. 

“From twenty to fifty dozen is con- 
sidered a fair night’s catch,” said Shaw. 
“Often, however, we do better than this: 
especially on unfished streams, of which 
there are a few yet left. We have taken 
as many as twenty-four thousand dozen 
a month. It takes this amount and more 
to supply the market. In the ‘Quelle’ 


supply the demand. The supply is bound 
to run out sometime, sooner or later, here 
as elsewhere. Just think of it! Two 
hundred dozen a day, six thousand dozen 
a month, seventy-two thousand dozen a 
year. Say we call them four inches long. 
Placed one behind the other, they would 
measure three million, four hundred and 
fifty-six thousand inches; or two hun- 
dred and eighty-eight thousand feet— 
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equal to fifty-four and a half miles. 

“Sh! Pass me that gun leaning against 
that tree back of you.’’ 

A muskrat had swum silently across 
the river, headed for a crawfish crate. 

“Biggest thieves you ever saw,” said 
Shaw, as the bellow of the gun died 
away. ‘‘ Guess I potted him,’ as the lit- 
tle brown head disappeared; “so I'll 
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“Bang!” 
Another pilferer had gone the way of 


the fifty-four. 


“You wouldn’t think this muskrat 
stealin’ amounts to much. But it does. 
Every dozen they steal out of them crates 
means 20 cents to me. One rat will eat 
from one to two dozen a day; so you 
can imagine what 55 of them would do. 








THE 





CRAWFISHER’S DINING ROOM. 





make his mark.’’ He picked up a 
hatchet and chopped a notch in a tree 
under several other freshly chipped 
niches. 

‘That makes 54 the past two weeks. 
They steal in the daytime, they steal in 
the night, or any old time—reaching in 
between them slats and taking out a 
crawfish a darned sight easier than you 
or me - 





This doesn’t include our losses, by any 
means. Crawfish are the worst kind of 
cannibals. When the big ones out yon- 
der become hungry they pitch into the 
little ones and gorge themselves full, af- 
terwards backing into the corners of the 
crate, one on top of the other, where they 
go to sleep for nine days. Then the lit- 
tle fellows even up. They wade into the 
big ones and devour them by the hun- 
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dred. That is why dealers never feed 
them, although they will tell you so on 
the ground of humanity sake. 

“Then there’s the bear,” continued 
Shaw. “Last summer, when the big fire 
was raging up and down the Columbia, 
we lost three crates in which we had 
three hundred thousand crawfish. All 
kinds of animals were driven out of the 
woods by it, as hungry as you ever see 
them—among them two grown brown 
bear and a couple of cubs. They didn’t 
do a thing one moonlight night when me 
and Bill were over to Rooster Rock but 
pull them crates out on a gravel bar and 
help themselves. What they didn’t eat 
crawled into the river. They were cute 
about it, too. When they heard us com- 
ing they ambled up the bluff, stopping to 
look back at us over a big boulder, 
knowin’ mighty well we didn’t have the 
gun along. Between muskrats, canni- 
bals, bad boys and bear, we come out 
losers to the extent of several hundred 
dollars a year. 

“Do they deposit their roe on riffles 
like a salmon? Not on your life. When 
a female lays an egg it has a mucous 
thread toit. This attaches itself to what 
is called a swimmeret under the tail. 
Then another egg follows, and then an- 
other, until I have counted as many as 
200 eggs under her tail, in a ball from the 
size of a hazel-nut up to that of a walnut. 

“Say! do you know that a female 
crawfish is a veritable locomotive? Her 
eyes are its search-light, her claws its 
cow-catcher, her belly claws its drive 
wheels, her tail its tender. Once her 
babies are hatched she gets them in the 
tender, backs out of the round- house, 
and goes up to the end of the division. 
That is to say, she begins to migrate up 
and down the river, her young hanging 
on to these same swimmerets, for a cer- 
tain length of time, when they let go to 
care for themselves. Durin’ these ex- 


cursions her babies do all kinds of stunts. 
They run races, backwards; they feed 
on tender roots; harden their pinchers 
on little bits of stone and climb grass 
stalks, hand over hand, for a look around. 
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At the least alarm they let all hands go 
and scamper away to Mother Crawfish, 
a tremendous distance off—say two feet 
—pile into the tender, and she hikes 
away to safety. That is all I’ve got to 
tell you about crawfish today. I’ve got 
to go down to the end of the run .and 
begin taking up. Good-bye, and come 
again.” 
* * 7 * x 

It goes without saying that a fisher- 
man is a lover of Nature. To escape the 
heat of the day he pitches his camp in 
the loveliest spots imaginable, under 
wide-spreading trees in the waft of per- 
fumed breezes from~ meadow-land and 
forest. The river lies below him—calm, 
unruffled, limpid ; the inverted tree tops 
on bank and knoll mirrored on its sur- 
face like some fairy land—stretching 
away in serpentine leafy bends till lost 
under the hazy summer sky. 

The day’s work done he lights his 
pipe and stretches himself out for a 
smoke. Tired nerves give way; the 
pipe drops from his hand; he sleeps. 
The sun slides down the horizon and 
dips into the west; the crows fly home- 
ward; the clatter of the mowing ma- 
chine on the sunset edge of the meadow 
ceases; the shadows blend into one. 
Night has come. 

He awakes, smokes a last meditative 
pipe, casts his eye over his crates in the 
river, and then turnsin. One by one the 
stars peep out; followed presently by 
the moon peeping over the tree tops— 
golden, full-faced, joyful—silvering 
meadow, stream and forest. He has his 
look, swings serenely on, and goes his way. 

The night passes. The east lights up 
with flames of gold, heralding the com- 
ing of the king. A muskrat swims noise- 
lessly across the river, a line of silvery 
bubbles in its wake. A woodpecker be- 
gins to hammer away on the dead ash 
across the river for his breakfast; a 
pheasant begins to drum, a grouse to 
hoot; birds begin to scratch and twitter 
before the tent door. He awakes—a 
bar of the newly-risen sun across his face. 

Who wouldn’t be a crawfisher ? 
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m CYPRUS 
BY *CAPTAIN 
the MARQUIS IVREA 


EXT day we again left camp about 
daybreak, going up the side valley 
to the west of camp. We climbed 

its southern side and had not gone far 
along the ridge when I made out mouf- 
flon moving on the opposite slope. I 
could only get the glass on them in time 
to see a ewe and her youngster follow- 
ing the others into a clump of trees. 
Mehemet proposed his usual tactics—di- 
rect advance—and as the wind, though 
not very favorable, was very light, I 
agreed. Down the hill we went and up 
the opposite face. It was very hot and 
both of us were bathed in perspiration 
before we reached the ridge we were 
making for—one that ran out into the 
valley at right angles. Here the Turk 
took off his boots and we continued our 
advance on hands and knees, till we 
made out a single ewe lying down and 
not much more than 100 yards away. 
The wind seemed to blow direct from us 
to her, but she lay still, so the obvious 
deduction was that there was some slight 
curl of air just in front of us which made 
us safe. The one thing to do was to lie 





IN TWO PARTS. 
PART II. 


still—for hours if necessary—till her 
companions showed. I had the glass on 
her, when, to my delight, the kid joined 
her and she rose. I thought I should 
see the others now, but all at once the 
two in sight put up their heads and 
dashed off. When they re-appeared, far 
up the hillside, they were accompanied 
by four others—two being rams and one 
of these a big one. I looked around and 
soon ascertained the cause of their alarm. 
Mehemet, not having the patience to wait, 
had crawled on, with the result of giving 
them the wind; they bunched up for a 
moment and then dashed downwards. I. 
got into position, thinking I should get a 
shot, after all; but it was not to be, for 
after a short descent they wheeled around 
and galloped over the sky line, the big 
fellow leading as if he knew his danger 
was the greatest. I hoped, against my 
better judgment, that they might not have 
gone far, and made a long circuit right 
up to the border of the sanctuary, never 
crossing their tracks, but failed to re- 
discover them all the same. Thus was 
my second orthodox stalk in Cyprus— 
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the game found at a distance and worked 
up to secundum artem—spoiled by the 
impatience of a native. It was also my 
last stalk, as it turned out, and made a 
total of four. In each of the other two, 
as already related, the ram had moved 
before the approach was completed. Ev- 
ery other shot I obtained (not many as 
will be seen) resulted from coming on the 
game as unexpectedly on my part as on 
theirs, with the exception of one driven 
and running shot. The fact is that the 
country does not lend itself to stalking 
and the best chances result from poking 
about quietly, being careful to work up- 
wind and to approach every ravine and 
gully with caution. 

We then went on to a hut on the 
Phyti-Stavro Road—which here forms 
the march of the sanctuary—and then 
right along the long ridge of Elceon 
Muti, which runs from this point almost 
to the Ayias. As we were working 
along, none too quietly, I caught sight of 
a ram crossing a gully to a spur in front 
of us. Seizing the rifle, I signed to my 
companion to sit down. The moufflon 
stopped twice to stare and each time I 
put up the rifle, but each time a tree cov- 
ered him more or less and at the some- 
what long range I hesitated to fire. At 
last he bounded off. I thought he would 
not go far and we followed pretty smart- 
ly. It was over half an hour, however, 
before Mehemet saw him descending 
towards the ravine where I had stalked 
the big ram. We hurried on behind the 
ridge on our side of it and reached the 
point where I had commenced my actual 
approach on that occasion. From this 
spot we saw him again. I thought he 
might come there, as there is a dip in the 
ridge forming a sort of pass, but the Turk 
begged me to go lower down and so at 
last I went on to the upper edge of the 
final slope. A little time elapsed but 
nothing appeared, so I signalled to my 
man to go back and try to move him 
towards me. Five minutes later I heard 
a stone roll and directly afterwards the 
ram galloped past. I do not, I confess, 
fancy myself at galloping shots with a 
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rifle, but when I fired he went down as 
though hit rather far back. He was up 
at once, though, and went back the way 
he had come. I hurried after him to 
get a second shot, but, hearing a scram- 
bling in the pass, made upwards, to find 
it was only Mehemet coming down. This 
spoilt my chance. We found no blood 
but the ram had gone downwards—gen- 
erally a sign of a wounded animal. Me- 
hemet followed the spoor a bit but soon 
gave up, saying it was no good and that 
I had probably missed. My only com- 
fort was that it was not much of a ram. 
At my shot five more moufflon moved 
out of the ravine up the opposite face, 
making a total of a dozen we had seen 
that morning. 

My permit to shoot mouffion had now 
expired —these being for one month only 
—and so I applied for and obtained an- 
other. I had now been out six whole 
days and ten mornings without having 
had a really good chance—unless it was 
on the occasion when my rifle was bolted 
—and I felt that something must be 
done. Whilst I was wondering what this 
could be I happened to hear that Anasta- 
si (mentioned in the London Field 15 
years before as a capable stalker) was 
still flourishing. I had never thought of 
him, as he was described then as an old 
man. Mehemet declared that his eye- 
sight was gone, but nevertheless I deter- 
mined to try him and sent off a letter to 
the mukhtar of his village (Kinousa) to 
send him if he were able and willing to 
come. The old fellow was both and 
tramped into my camp at the close of a 
soaking wet day quite cheery, in spite of 
his being but lightly clad and so drenched 
that the red of his fez had run down his 
shirt. To me he seemed anything but 
decrepit and his face had the hawk-like 
expression I always like to see in my 
hunters. He owned to 67—a mere trifle 
in comparison with my octogenarian 
Turkish hunter in the Herzegovina, Fezo 
Zaklan. Anastasi surprised me consid- 
erably by saying that he too had been 
with “the Captain” for no less than 20 
days. 
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Next morning he shouldered my rifle 
and led the way at a good pace along 
the edge of the sanctuary and then up a 
ridge—the south end of Khorteri—over- 
looking a glen and motioned me to sit 
down. Hardly had I done so when I 
heard a pair of jays screaming on the op- 


_ posite slope and shortly afterwards a 


sound which I did not consider referable 
to those birds. Five minutes elapsed, 
and then, hearing a stone roll to my left, 
I glanced that way and saw a young 
mouffion ram coming towards us. I 
reached for the rifle, but the old man was 
a little far from me and by the time I had 
got it the ram had stopped. I was in an 
anything but comfortable position and 
the ram was standing ‘‘bows on” and so 
covered by a pine trunk to his left and a 
bush in front of him that I could only see 
a little of the right side of his chest and 
his head. I think I dwelt too long on 
my aim—a sure cause of unsteadiness— 
but, anyhow, the shot missed and the 
beast went off but not far—for Anastasi 
signed to me that he could see him. I 
could not, and, before I could crawl up 
to my hunter, the moufflon dashed off. 
We saw no more game that morning. 


‘This was the only standing shot I had 


yet fired, and, fearing my performance 
might prejudice me in the old man’s eyes, 
on my return to camp I put up the end 
of an oil-tin at about 120 yards range 
and shot 5 consecutive bullets into it. 
This quite re-assured him and was, I may 
add, a creditable performance for a rifle 
of this class fired without a rest. Anas- 
tasi told me, through our cook and in- 
terpreter—a capital fellow, by the way, 
though answering to the curious name, 
for a Cypriote villager, of Mentschikoff 
—that I had been in too great a hurry 
and that if I had come up nearer to him 
I should have seen more of the ram and 
had a better chance. My own opinion 
was and is that had I not fired when I 
did I should probably not have had a 
shot at all, as a few yards further would 
have carried the beast out of sight and 
over the hill top. Next day the old man 
said I had wounded this ram in the 
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shoulder; but this was merely a bit of 
blarney meant to soothe my feelings. 

A very wet night followed and my 
men seemed reluctant to turn out on the 
following squally, misty morning. We 
did, however, go out for some three or 
four hours, but I saw no moufflon, though 
whilst I was away from them for a min- 
ute or two on the eastern edge of the big 
ravine they claimed to have seen two 
rams (one as big as a donkey) and no 
doubt they did, for they were very ex- 
cited. Anastasi sent Mehemet round to 
head them back, but nothing came of the 
manceuvre. This was probably the big 
ram I had seen thereabouts before, and 
if so,as he had taken to himself a com- 
panion, very possibly an animal the read- 
er will hear of again. 

How to write of the 27th and 28th of 
November! Onthe former day Anastasi 
led me up to a herd feeding in a gully 
on the northern side of Kourkoumi. 
Resting my elbow on my knee, I fired at 
a young ram standing on a rock. I fan- 
cied I heard the bullet tell, especially as 
I saw him standing in the bottom with 
hanging head ; then he followed the herd 
down the ravine. Anastasi hurried me 
off in the vain hope of another shot at 
one of the others and then returned, say- 
ing: ‘We have one, any way!’’ Alas! 
careful search failed to discover blood 
and I could not induce the old man to 
follow far. The glen was a mass of low 
scrub and gorse and I still believe the 
poor beast lies dead somewhere amongst 
it, but I never saw him again. If it was 
a miss, I have some excuse for it, as for 
three days and three sleepless nights I 
had been suffering from acute neuralgia. 

Next day was warm. With my head 
wrapped up in flannel, I sallied out again 
and in the Valley of the Konphoplatanou 
not far below Exlo Mylos (the wildest 
spot I had yet seen in this wild country) 
the old man brought me up again toa 
ram with two attendant ewes, picking up 
acorns ina little gully. Atsome 50 yards 
range I scored—a CLEAN miss! Some- 
times I think the very perfection of my 
rifle was to blame and that being so near, 
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and a good deal above the mouffion, I 
aimed too much below him, making the 
allowance which would have been desir- 
able with the old black-powder Express, 
and actually undershot him—a thing, as 
all sportsmen know, that so rarely hap- 
pens. I could not even have a running 
shot at him, for the ewes galloped on 
each side of him as he passed. Four 
more mouffl n we saw that day, but such 
chances come not again. 

It must not be supposed that old An- 
astasi showed me game every day. On 
the contrary, we had six blank days about 
this time; and at last he told me it was 
no use going on, as the mushroom gath- 
erers had driven all the game into the 
sanctuary. (This mushroom, which is of 
an orange color, is not bad eating; it 
grows everywhere under the pine needles 
at this season, and whole villages— men, 
women, children, mules, donkeys and 
dogs—come into the forest for it, gener- 
ally bivouacking till the beasts are laden.) 
This drawback had for some time been 
an obvious one to me; and at last I de- 
cided, though my permit was only about 
half-time expired, to give it up till a bet- 
ter season. 

The Commissioner (or Governor) of 
the Papho Province had most hospitably 
invited us to his house at the capital, 
Ktima; and, after staying a fortnight with 
him, we took a little native house, buried 
in gardens, and filled up the time with 
small.game shooting. This is by no 
means bad in this district but accounts 
of such sport are not very exciting read- 
ing, so I omit the description of it. 


* * * * * * 


It really seemed as if my luck with the 
mouffion in 1900 was to be on all fours 
with my fortune in the previous year; 
for, when I had obtained a permit for the 
last month of the season, January 15th 
(the day which ought to have seen me 
beginning shooting) found me on a sick 
bed, suffering from blood poisoning re- 
sulting from centipede- bite, with my head 
swollen to the size and very much the 
shape of a Rugby football and my “rifle 
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eye” as completely closed as if a Sayers 
or a Heenan had planted a left-hander 
on it. However, a clever little Armen- 
ian doctor put me right with heroic 
doses of calomel and quinine so far as to 
get me out of bed a week after I had in- 
tended to have started and about again 
in another week. As the season was so 
fast slipping away, I decided, in spite of a 
large unhealed wound in my forehead, to 
start on February Ist, and I did so—rid- 
ing an easy-paced mule up to the Police 
Barrack at Phyti in five hours. This is 
one of the most prettily situated of these 
buildings and the balcony of the strang- 
ers’ rooms overlooks the Bay of Khry- 
sokou and the white-capped range of 
Taurus across the intervening sea, but 
this latter is only clearly visible in early 
morning. The Cyprus mountains are 
not to be seen from this point, but I had 
noticed the day before that, although 
Troodos was white with snow, there was 
none on the range for which I was mak- 
ing. 

The next day was as fine as that be- 
fore, but there was the usual long and 
unnecessary delay whilst the mules were 
being got ready. When they did come 
I rode off without waiting for my men. 
Before I reached the line of white pillars 
which marks the boundary of the forest, 
I had come across an old grey fox, two 
woodcocks, and various coveys of stone 
hens, all close to the road, but of human 
beings I met none during my four hours’ 
ride to the lonely forest hut at Stavro. 
The forest seemed perfectly quiet; there 
was no sound of the woodcutters’ axes; 
and altogether things looked much more 
promising for sport than they had done 
when I left it two months previously. 
An hour after I reached Stavro my pack 
mules turned up and my servant and I 
settled into the long, mud-fluored hut. 
This has a sort of dais at the fire-place 
end, and when my camp bed was put up 
at one side of this and my arm-chair with 
a chair and table belonging to the place 
at the other, it seemed comfortable 
enough. Just as night was closing in 
old Anastasi arrived, as brisk as ever; 
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and his hearty snores kept me awake 
half the night. 

Next day was again fine, though much 
too windy for stalking. Nevertheless I 
went out, and, climbing out of the sanc- 
tuary (for the hut lies in the middle of it) 
over the shoulder of Khorteri, we made 
our way into the Exo Mylos Valley. 
Now I began to find out what a long 
way it is from a sick bed to stalking. I 
got along, it is true, but I was absolutely 
incapable of the exertion necessary for 
stepping over every stick or loose stone 
and blundered along in anything but ap- 
proved style It did not matter, however, 
as we did not even see fresh tracks, I 
was sadly tottery at the knees the last 
mile or two coming home, although we 
were out only some four hours. The 
pure air of the mountains had the effect 
of a tonic on me and next day I already 
felt better. We went to new ground for 
me, to the northwest of the sanctuary, 
but again saw nothing, nor should we 
have done much good if we had, on such 
a blusterous, gusty day. 

It was much warmer on February 5th, 
when we made our way to the upper 
slopes of the Konphoplatanou Valley. 
About noon we “ jumped” two mouffion 
(both rams, I think) but I only saw one. 
Anastasi put the mishap down to the 
wind, which certainly was most annoy- 
ing, but I thought he had not exercised 
his usual care in approaching the gully 
in which they were feecing. The wind 
was, however, undoubtedly the cause of 
our getting only a hunied glimpse of an- 
other ram in full flight an hour later. 
Although there was plenty of fresh sign, 
we saw no more game, and, having eaten 
our lunch in a side valley (which I was 
destined to know better next day), we 
climbed up to the Phyti-Stavro road and 
returned home, having been out eight 
hours. Three days. out of the twelve at 
my disposal before the season ended were 
now gone and no shot fired. Still, some- 
how, I did not feel despondent. 

The 6th was a better day—cloudy with 
bright intervals and not too much wind. 
We left the hut at half-past eight, and, 
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going more to the south than we had 
been up to this time, struck a ridge run- 
ning in the direction of my old camp; in 
fact, we went within a quarter of a mile 
of Ayia. A mule track leads from that 
place to the Stavro road and where that 
track leaves the Konphoplatanou Valley 
we stopped for lunch about noon. Then 
we followed the track upwards and in 
about a quarter of an hour Anastasi saw 
game—two rams in a small valley. Un- 
fortunately the wind was bad and scarce- 
ly had I caught sight of them than they 
were off. The old man led me by a 
rough, left-handed climb to a knoll high 
above the valley, which turned out to be 
the one we had lunched in the previous 
day. We lay down and looked every- 
where but of mouffion nothing was to be 
seen. The other inhabitants of the val- 
ley were, however, obviously disturbed. 
Here and there jays were scolding and 
twice a fox barked, further up the glen. 
The blue-rock pigeons too, with which 
these forests swarm, were restless—con- 
tinually rising with loud wing-flappings, 
only to settle again further on. 

For about a quarter of an hour we 
lay, examining the hillside with the glass, 
From time to time I heard stones rolling 
on the opposite face and told Anastasi 
who is somewhat deaf; we failed, how- 
ever, to discover the animal that was set- 
ting them in motion. At last one seemed 
to rattle on our side— in fact, right below 
us_ I peered over the knoll, and there 
—not much over 40 yards away—were 
the rams. I was in no position to shoot, 
so bobbed down again, and then with 
beating heart stole to the edge. further 
along. Nothing to be seen! As I feared, 
I had been detected; if I saw the mouf- 
flon again it would probably be to my 
right, their heads having been turned in 
that direction. I turned round and sat 
down, drawing my knees up for a rest. 
I was right: about 100 yards away they 
appeared, galloping. No chance was af- 
forded then, but the steepness of the hill 
soon checked them. A little under 250 
yarcs away the smaller ram halted and 
looked back, but he was partly covered 
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by the trees ; his fellow, somewhat to his 
right, stopped too, directly afterwards 
and in the open. Thinking of the range 
and the height he was above me, I aimed 
high on the shoulder and pressed the 
trigger. I must confess to a most or- 
thodox “Who-whoop!” as I saw him 
collapse backwards to the shot, and for 
that the many weary days I had passed 
in the quest must be my excuse. 

Old Anastasi was as excited as a 
schoolboy and would hardly give me 
time to re-load before he dashed off. I 
kept up with him somehow—at least he 
was not more than a score of yards in 
front of me in reaching the spot where 
the ram lay in a couloir. He was soon 
put out of his misery and then I had time 
to examine my specimen He was an 
old fellow—eight years old by the rings 
on his horns, which, though broken and 
worn at the points, were over three of 
my spans (that is, two feet)long. There 
was no trace of the brilliant coloring I 
had noted in autumn on some of the 
rams. His shoulders and foreparts were 
heavily marked with black, which almost 
formed a cross just in front of the saddle- 
mark, which was a creamy grey. The 
back of the neck and the croup were an 
orange-brown. The very Roman-nosed 
face was grey-white, with the hair on it 
a good deal rubbed, as it was also on 
each side of the withers, by the points of 
his horns. He was about the size of an 
Epping Forest fallow-buck—five feet 
long from nose to tail. The bullet had 
struck exactly where I had aimed (high 
up on the shoulder) and cariied a splin- 
ter of bone out with it on the other side, 
making two holes at the exit. This 
proved that there was no necessity for 
making any allowance, It was fortunate 
that the ram had been looking back, for 
the bullet went out exactly where the 
mark showed the tip of the left horn gen- 
erally rested. 

Anastasi made a curious remark after- 
wards to the effect that the ram would 
not have lived long any how, and ex- 
plained that these old rams die from 
their horns meeting in the neck. He 
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could hardly have meant actual physical 
injury, but it is quite conceivable that 
they become a great hindrance. In an- 
other year this pair would have met over 
the backbone. 

We gralloched the mouffion where he 
lay and then a stiff pull got him up out 
of the couloir. Anastasi then, with my 
help, manfully shouldered him and car- 
ried him up to the main road, not a great 
way beyond. Here I left the old man 
on guard and an hour’s walk took me 
home, whence I sent back my man, Leo- 
nide, to assist in the carrying, and they 
finally got the beast in at a quarter to 
five. That night all hands fed on mouf- 
flon liver, but I personaly found it rath- 
er strong. This, however, was only due 
to its exceeding freshness, as the meat 
when well hung proved excellent. 

The next morning was devoted to 
skinning and pegging out. Besides, it 
was an unpleasant, misty, drizzling morn- 
ing, and I think no one was anxious to 
turn out. At half-past ten, however, we 
did start, and kept at it for five hours in 
weather which would have been season- 
able on a Highland forest, but saw noth- 
ing, though a sufficiency of tracks kept 
hope alive in our breasts. 

That night I had company in the hut 
in the shape of the local forest officer and 
his satellites. He had come up to in- 
spect the new forest hut which in its un- 
finished state the winter rains had re- 
duced to little more than a heap of ruins. 
Unlike many minor officials here, he 
spoke some English, which is by no 
means obligatory with them. I gave 
him dinner and he gave me—the time, 
and I was astonished to find I was an 
hour and a half slow. No wonder I 
thought the days very short! 

Next morning was as bad a day as its 
predecessor, and at 9 o'clock my old 
stalker pleaded for an hour’s delay, say- 
ing that the mist would be gone. To 
which I replied that it would take us that 
time to get up the hill out of the sanctu- 
ary any how; and so we climbed over 
the shoulder of Khorteri. For some time 


we toiled in vain, but there was no want 
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MOUFFLON SHOOTING IN CYPRUS. 


of fresh tracks, which kept us going 
through the frequent showers along the 
upper slopes of the Kouphoplatanou 
Valley. At last, a little before noon, we 
made out a ram at the bottom of a deep 
gully. There was no time to use the 
glass; for, almost before we had squat- 
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Rifleite re-echoed in a tremendous 
“‘boom”’ from the mist-covered moun- 
tains opposite, and the ram was down. 
As often happens in these cases, his two 
companions (both rams, which I had not 
before noticed) stood gazing, amazed, un- 
til Anastasi dashed down on the quarry. 














‘*Anastasi then, with my help, manfully shouldered him and carried him up 
to the main road, not a great way beyond.”’ 





ted, he was on his feet. He did not look 
to be large but the light was bad; and, 
any how, with less than a week of the 
season left, I could not afford to pick and 
choose, so I drew a bead and pressed the 
trigger. The crack of the 60 grains of 


Had I had license to kill another, I could 
easily have had a second chance. Re- 
loading, I listened with little discourage- 
ment to my stalker’s cry of dismay at 
finding the ram had gone on; and right- 
ly, for before I had, going round by eas- 
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ier slopes, got a better view of the spot I 
saw him standing over the moufflon, 
which had only rolled and struggled a 
score of yards and was dead indeed be- 
fore I got down to him. It was a small- 
er specimen than my other, yellower, and 
with a more marked white saddle-mark. 
The .400 Jeffery bullct had wrought tre- 
mendous havoc with its tenderer frame; 
for, striking rather high on the should<r, 
it had actually knocked the other shoul- 
der-blade right through the skin. 

We had scarcely finished the gralloch 
when the rain came down more heavily 
than ever, and I, for one, was wet through 
before the shower was over. The old 
fellow gamely shouldered this smaller 
beast (it was some 4 or 5 inches shorter 
than the other) and toiled up the long 
hill, but it was cold work for me to keep 
with him and at last I hurried on to send 
my man back to assist. By the time I 
had had a hot bath and my luncheon 
they arrived and we were able to skin 
and peg out before dark. Next morn- 
ing I sent Anastasi off to Ktima for my 
mule train, having two days on my hands 
before they could arrive, which I devoted 
mostly to the preparation of my speci- 
mens. 

That afternoon, however, I made my 
way to the ruined monastery of Stavro 
(St. Stephen) which stands on an adjoin- 
ing knoll. Nothing remains of it except 
a mass of stones (some wrought) and 
tiles. I did not ask its history, well 
knowing that its destruction would have 
been attributed to the Turk, and know- 
ing also that the four letters TU RK 
very often in the East spell Neglect, Pov- 
erty, Bad Management on the part of 
Christianowners. I could not, however, 
help admiring the beauty of the sight— 
a thing, as has so often been remarked, 
almost invariable with such buildings— 
with its lovely view over the pine-clad 
valley. It seems regrettab'e that this 


situation was not selected for the new 
hut, but perhaps the water question 
would have involved heavier expense. 
Moreover, I believe that in the Greek 
Church “once consecrated, always holy”’ 
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is the rule, and indeed, at the east end of 
what had obviously been the chapel, 
there were several large stones in sucha 
position as to still suggest the idea of an 
altar. The next day was passed in a 
somewhat similar manner. 

On Sunday my mules arrived, and I 
rode back to Phyti, and, continuing my 
journry in pouring rain the following 
morning, reached my temporary home 
in time for luncheon. One of the very 
first things to be done there was to meas- 
ure my head, as I had not had a tape in 
camp. I was greatly delighted to find it 
as long as the best specimen hithesto re- 
corded (that shot by Mr. Wil iamson) 
and rather better in the other measure- 
ments, so that I am fairly entitled to call 
it a record head. The following are the 
measurements: Length of horns, 25 
inches; girth of horn, 8% inches; great- 
est span, 18 % inches; tip totip, 7 inches. 

I think it is more than probable that 
this ram was the best I saw in Cyprus, 
and I am inclined to believe that it was 
identical with that of which Jerome 
spoiled the stalk. At any rate that was 
also a very large ram with similar horns, 
and on the last oocasion on which he 
was previously seen he had a single 
smaller companion, as had the one I 
shot. I believe there are two types of 
Cyprus moufflon horns, for in Mr. Wil- 
liamson’s equally long but thinner head 
the horns are spread widely apart at the 
tips, not approaching each other as mine 
™ * * * * * * 

If the reader happens to have read 
my book: “Inthe Land of the Bora” 
he may possibly recollect that during 
our Dalmatian trip I was spoken of by 
the local papers as “‘an English Gener- 
al’’ (at thirty-five years of age). It was 
left for the Cyprus paper to “go one 
better” and call me a millionaire, (which, 
to those who know me, will seem very 
humorous indeed). As few of my read- 
ers will know more modern Greek than 
myself, I give the translation of the two 
paragraphs, which was made for me at 
the time. 
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MOUFFLON SHOOTING. 





At last “Snaffle,’* who came to Cy- 
prus some time ago for the purpose of 
shooting, can return gratified. After 
many and repeated excursions to the 
dense and wild forests of Papho, he some 
days ago succeeded in shooting a mouf- 
flon—a great event for him and one 
which will not improbably attract other 
millionaire lovers of sport. 

Like a true sportsman, he has not 
complained in any way of the expense 
involved by his four months’ stay for 
the purpose of shooting a moufflon; and 
now his hope has been realized. 

We remember that, when His Excel- 
lency presided for the first time at the 
meeting of the Legislative Council, two 
years ago, he assured the members that 
many rich Englishmen were ready to 
visit Cyprus for the purpose of shooting, 
provided that they were sure that there 
was game on the island. He also added 
that a whole district in Scotland (the 
name of which has slipped our memory) 
has become very rich, owing to the ex- 
cursions of wealthy strangers going 
there to shoot. Now, after two years 
residence in Cyprus, His Excellency 
should be satisfi.d as to the existence of 
a sufficiency of game, so it rests with 
him to take the necessary steps. 





ANOTHER SUCCES3 OF SNAFFLE 
THE TOTAL NUMBER OF MOUFFLON 





The first success of “Snaffle,”” who 
some days ago shot a moufflon in the 
forest of Papho, has been followed by a 
second, as our local correspondent in- 
forms us. On this occasion, however, 
the sportsman has bagged a very fine 
and beautiful ram, and is therefore very 
pleased at his success. Now, our mil- 
lionaire visitor is about to leave Papho, 
as the Government has only given him 
permission to shoot two mouffion. 

The forest guards of that district as- 





{*Our author, the Marquis Ivrea, is best known to 
readers of the English sportsman papers by his pen 
name of “§Snaffle.”—Ep.] 
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sure us that there are within the forests 
of Papho more than 500 mouffion. 





“Our local correspondent” was, as 
the reader will observe, not quite accu- 
rate on other points, besides that of my 
income. The big ram was the first shot. 
Moreover, the Government did not re- 
fuse me a further permit, for the good 
and sufficient reason that, knowing the 
season to be at an end, I did not apply 
for one. 

What is most wanted to preserve the 
moufflon is the wholesale laying of 
strychnine in forests in winter, in order 
to reduce the enormous quantity of fox- 
es, which no doubt kill the bulk of the 
lambs. The starving village curs also 
probably do much damige. 


* * * * * * 


Having bagged my mouffion, and the 
shooting season being at an end, there 
was no object in my remaining in Cy- 
prus. I did, however, linger another 
month at Papho, trying to arrange an 
ibex shoot on my homeward way, but 
these ideas were brought to a sudden 
end by my receiving telegraphic orders 
to join one of the new Royal Reserve 
regiments. Of course, the weather that 
week was too rough for any steamer to 
call at Papho, and we were obliged to 
trespass on the kindness of our hospita- 
ble Commissioner till the next, when we 
found ourselves once more under the 
familiar home flag of the Austrian Lloyd 
Company. This steamer took us to 
Alexandria, where a six days’ detention 
enabled us to have a run up to Cairo, 
and then one of the beautiful boats of 
their Egygtian service took us to Brin- 
disi in under 60 hours. It was snowing 
in Italy—rather a violent change from 
the heat of Ghizeh a few days previous- 
ly and one which knocked us both out 
of time. 

By taking our journey across Europe 
in a good deal more leisurely manner 
than that in which we had come, we 
managed, however, to reach London by 
the Hook of Holland route in exactly a 
week more. 
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WHEN “OLE PEA RIDGE” FAILED. 


By J. E. TORRANCE. 


66 E this seat took, Miss,” timidly 
inquired Uncle Bart as he point- 
ed to the vacant space beside 

Ipsie. The girl answered by drawing 

her skirts more closely and he dropped 

into the seat, leaned his long rifle upon 
his arm, stroked his patriarchal grey 
beard and said “Thanky, Miss.” Ipsie 
made no reply but it must not be pre- 
sumed that she was the least little bit 
bashful or the mitest little mite disturbed 
by his presence. In truth she was 
pleased. Character study, next to the 

chase, was her chief fad and here was a 

splendid opportunity to indulge. Ipsie 

Dixon—“ Ipse Dixit,” her teacher called 

her, because of her self assertion and in- 

dependence—grew up in the beautiful 
city of Winfield, Kansas. Her father 
was the owner of horses, dogs and guns 
galore—musical instruments, library, ab- 
struse fishing tackle, an elegant city 
home and a splendid ranch near that 
city. So, you see, Ipsie was born in 
luxury, rocked on a racker, cultivated a 
musical ear by the bay of the hound and 
the crack of her repeating rifle, and rosy 
health by the dash of her well trained 
saddle horse, and was, at the time of the 
incident, eighteen, beautiful, self reliant, 
romantic and fearless She had tired of 
chasing the jack-rabbit and coyote of the 

Kansas prairies and was on her way to 

the Rocky Mountains to spend a few 

months with her brother, as an incident, 
but to kill a silver-tip as the acme of her 
ambition. 

Uncle Bart Soldine happened to be 
on the same train on his way from Ar- 
kansas to Colorado, fraught with similar 
ambitions. He had never before been 
beyond the influence of the fatigue-pro- 
ducing atmosphere of Arkansas. Kighty- 
two years had been spent in a log cabin 
in the wilds of that reposeful State, for 


the most part, hunting and fishing. He 
had never gotten a dollar to the good in 
all of his years, but grew old without 
knowing it, content with such blessings 
as dog and gun and fishing rod could 
bring him. Incidentally learning of a 
plot to hold up and rob an Iron Moun- 
tain train, the old man walked twenty 
miles and notified the agent of the con- 
spiracy, and the secret service of the 
road promptly captured the robbers. 
The management was so pleased with 
the old man that they sent for him, in- 
tending to reward him for what they 
considered his good citizenship. The 
superintendent said: ‘Well, old man, 
you have done a creditable deed and 
perhaps saved my company heavy loss. 
Now, what can I do for you?” Uncle 
Bart hung his head for quite a while 
studying what to demand and then said 
timidly, ‘‘Gimme a ticket to Colorady 
and back,” instantly suspecting that per- 
haps he had made a great mistake in 
not asking the superintendent to send 
him a pair of blooded hounds instead. 
He got a ticket over the Frisco and 
Santa Fé, which explains his appearance 
on the train at the time he introduced 
himself to Ipsie. 

After sitting beside the young lady 
for quite a while—during which time 
she furtively studied the outlines of his 
features, his peculiar garb and ancient 
gun—the old man smote his beard with 
the palm of his hand close up to his 
shrunken face, grasped the entire out: put 
and deliberately drew his hand to the 
end and off, allowing the wisp to drop 
back upon his breast, with the pride of 
a patriarch. Then turning towards Ipsie, 
he proceeded to get acquainted 

“Whar yo’ hang out, leetle gal?” 

“Winfield, Kansas, sir,” replied Ipsie, 
pleasantly. 
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“Whar yo’ goin’—if I mout ax?” 

“Colorado.” 

“Colorady, hey? 
goin’.” 

“What part of Colorado, Mister-er?”’ 
inquired Ipsie, taking up the role of 
questioner. 

“Uncle Bart’s my name, Miss; but 
I’m danged if I know jist ’zactly where 
Iam goin’ to. My ticket’s to Pew-eb- 
elo; but they say thar ain’t no b’ars 
thar, an’ it’s b’ars I’m atter, somewhat.” 

“Good!”’ exclaimed Ipsie, 

“Two minds with but a single thought, 
Two hearts that beat as one,” 
“I am going after bear, myself. You 
shall go with me to my brother’s ranch 
in Wet Mountain Valley and I’ll show 
you bear—big silver-tips—that are fero- 
cious and hard to kill.” 

“Gee-whup! leetle gal. What yo’ 
talkin’! Show Uncle Bart b’ars? Lord 
holp us, child, they’d eat yo’ up!” 

“Oh, no, Uncle,” replied Ipsie, well 
pleased with her success in developing 
the old man’s peculiarities. ‘I can shoot 
like an old hunter. See my Savage?” 
The girl eyed the old gentleman keenly 
while from its case she drew her .30-—30 
and handed it to him. 

“Uh-huh!” remarked Uncle Bart as 
he took the weapon. “A child’s bean- 
snapper, I ‘low. Does she go with wind 
er a spring, eh?” 

“No siree, Uncle, it shoots powder 
and lead and it shoots to kill. It is the 
best rifle for big game that is made.” 

“Fur big game! haw! haw! haw! 
Look at that thar muzzle. She’d cham- 
ber a mouty leetle slate pencil or late 
bean, mebby. Don’t you never try to 
’sociate with b’ar dependin’ on that toy 
to make yo’ pop’lar, ’thout yo’ want 
them to lunch off’n yo’. Thar’s ole 
‘Pea Ridge’, Miss—she’s the proper 
kyard to present when yo’ go into b’ar 
Sassitty,” remarked the old man proud- 
ly as he patted his rifle of ancient days. 
“When ‘Pea Ridge’ speaks, b’ars tum- 
ble. I begin to like yo’, tho’, my pooty 
leetle gal, an’ I’m goin’ out thar with yo’ 
to yo’r brother’s ranch an’ if thar be any 


That’s whar I be 
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b’ars in them wet mountings yo’ shall 
hev a b’arskin rug.” 

‘‘Thank you, Uncle Bart,” replied Ip- 
sie, much amused. “TI shall be delight- 
ed to take you to my brother’s. If you 
find hunting good,I trust you will not 


‘object to the ‘leetle gal’ going with you 


up the cafions, sometimes. 

‘Well, now, raily Miss, I dunno ’bout 
thet. I’d hate monstrous bad to see yo’ 
eat up, but I most ’low yo’r Uncle Bart 
an’ ole ‘Pea Ridge’ kin pooty nigh per- 
teck yo’, if yo’ must go.” 

Life on the ranch, and the mountain 
air, seemed to suit Uncle Bart. He was 
given the freedom of the house and the 
broad acres and treated by Ipsie, her 
brother and the ranch men with much 
consideration. During the days follow- 
ing their arrival, Uncle Bart and Ipsie 
hunted in the groves on the mountain- 
sides and fished in the brooklets of the 
cafion to the infinite delight of the old 
man, who never lost an opportunity to 
express his contempt for Ipsie’s little 
“bean-snapper’’ as he called her Savage 
rifle. For several days they met with 
nothing more formidable in the way of 
game than jack-rabbits, cotton-tails and 
little grey squirrels. Of these they 
bagged a plenty, and it may be said 
that, to the discomfort of Uncle Bart, 
Ipsie’s “‘bean-snapper”’ gathered in the 
bulk. One morning Uncle Bart had 
finished his breakfast, lighted his pipe 
and was sitting under the shade of a pine 
tree near the ranch house swabbing out 
his long rifle, when a cowboy came dash- 
ing up and reported that a yearling had 
been killed near the mouth of Humboldt 
cafion and that a bear’s track eighteen 
inches long was discovered near the car- 
cass. 

“‘Good!” exclaimed Ipsie, ‘saddle a 
couple of burros at once. Come, Uncle 
Bart, get Brother’s Winchester and let’s 
go after him.” 

“Winchester be blowed!” growled 
the old man. “I'll be ready as soon as 
I can swab out ole ‘Pea Ridge’.” 

“Nonsense,” said Ipsie. ‘I'll bring 
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the Winchester and some cartridges for 
you at once.” 

“Dang yo’ Winchester! I'll take ole 
‘Pea Ridge.’ She’s good for any dang 
b’ar in these mountings. All yo’ hev to 
do is to sot the trigger, cock her, p’int 
at the b’ar an’ pull, an’ he'll think a 
mounting has sot down on him. The 
roar of thet thar gun is enough to bu’st 
his head.” 

“ All right, Uncle Bart. I think I can 
get him with the Savage, if you miss.” 

“Whut’'ll this hyer mule do when ole 
‘Pea Ridge’ belches?”’ queried the old 
man anxiously, as they rode out from 
the ranch. “1 ’low he'll jist ’bout boost 
me up, jump out from in under and kick 
me as I come down. Guess, ef it makes 
no diffzrence to yo’, I’ll scoot off when I 
goto shoot Thar’s bad blood in this 
hyer burro family if he’s any kin to the 
mule.” 

The bear’s trail was readily found by 
Uncle Bart upon a brief survey of the 
surroundings. It led directly up the 
cafion for something like a mile, crossed 
the brook and entered a pine forest, 
where the fallen trees and brushwood 
made it inconvenient to continue farther 
on the burros. The animals, therefore, 
were tethered to a tree, and our hunters 
proceeded on foot. Ipsie took the lead, 
springing nimbly over fallen tree trunks 
and keeping up the utmost vigilance in 
order that she might not surprise Bruin 
or be by him surprised. The old gen- 
tleman also showed marvelous agility 
for a man of his age, avoiding as far as 
possible logs and other inequalities, but 
managing to keep well up with his com- 
panion. Presently they came to a hol- 
low or basin of considerable extent in 
the side of the mountain, and Uncle Bart 
suggested that the bear was probably 
concealed therein. He cautioned Ipsie 
not to enter the dense brushwood, and 
started around the edge, peering into the 
timber and brush as he went. Ipsie 
started around the other way and it was 
but a short time until the parties had 
separated a considerable distance. A girl 
less Courageous or with less confidence 
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in her own prowess, would have felt like 
returning to her protector. Not so with 
Ipsie. She felt herself equal to any 
emergency that might arise and that 
Uncle Bart could be of little help should 
she encounter real danger. Presently 
she heard the whang of his old rifle 
some 150 yards distant, followed by 
cries for help, and knew that a tragedy 
was on. Without a moment's hesitation 
she turned and ran in the direction of 
the sound of distress, easily finding the 
locality, for Uncle Bart kept up a con- 
tinuous howling. She found the old 
man sitting astride a limb some twenty 
feet from the ground and ten or fifteen 
feet from the body of tlie leaning tree 
from which it grew. Close to him, on 
the same limb, was a huge silver-tip, 
growling and snapping and crawling 
slowly out towards Uncle Bart, while 
the limb was gradually bending down- 
ward under their combined weight. She 
took in the situation at a glance and 
promptly raised her Savage to shoulder. 
Uncle Bart noted the movement and in 
a most earnest and distressful tone said: 
“For Gawd sake, gal, whut yo’ goin’ to 
do with thet baby gun? Run fo’ yo’ 
life. Uncle Bart is done fo’.” 

Just as the last words rushed hot 
from the old man’s trembling lips the 
little rifle spoke, Bruin settled upon the 
limb and lurched to one side, falling to 
the ground with a loud thump. The 
limb being released sprang to its accus- 
tomed place and higher, and sent the 
old man head first upon the carcass of 
the bear. The fall so stunned him that 
Ipsie thought he was indeed killed; but 
some water dashed in his face revived 
him. Rising to a sitting posture, he 
asked in a half dazed way that was truly 
ludicrous. 

“Whut hev become of the danged 
beast ?”” 

“Why, Uncle, you are sitting on the 
bear!” 

Whereupon the old man gave a jump 
and a howl of fright; but instantly said, 
“I knowed the danged beast war dead. 
I shot him through and through with 
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ole ‘Pea Ridge’ an’ he war just dyin’ 
when you come up. I could see his 
hold weakenin’ an’ his eye becomin’ 
glazed an’ I knowed he’d fall in an in- 
stant. Thet’s why I wanted you to run 
—for fear the beast might rally when he 
struck the ground and kill the leetle gal 
in his death agonies.”’ 

“Oh, no, Uncle Bart,” remarked Ip- 
sie, “I don’t believe you shot him 
through and through. I think the 
wound you gave him was very slight.” 

“Huh! Yo’r gun did it,eh? Look 
at them holes! Thar’s one on this side 
as big as the eend of yo’r gun, an’ an- 
other on t’other side where the bullet 
come out a dang«d sight bigger. Why, 
gal, yo’ could put yo’r whole gun, lock, 


stock and barrel through the hole and 
not make it bloody.” 

In the meantime Ipsie was quietly 
passing her hand over the carcass of 
the bear and finally began to part the 
hair on the shoulder and examine an ap- 
parent abrasion. Then she took her 
knife from her belt, cut a little slit in 
the skin and deftly removed a huge bul- 
let, scarcely battered, which she handed 
to the old man. 

“Uh-huh! uh-huh!” he ejaculated 
meekly as he turned the bullet over and 
over, as if unwilling to admit an unpleas- 
ant fact. “By hookey, ole ‘Pea Ridge’ 
don’t throw lead wuth shucks in this 
mounting atmosphere.” 


CAMP SPORTS AFIELD. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


UT of the soil of fertile memories 
strange things arise ; with eyes half 
closed we walk again with bare feet 

brushed by woodland violets and butter- 
cups, and over it all rings out the thrush’s 
song; sometimes in our deeper moods 
we shrink at the sight of buried skele- 
tons of unhappy days that lift from their 
resting places to walk the darkened path- 
ways of our nights. But all that Mem- 
ory does is far outdone by Fancy in the 
quiet resting-places of the world. 

One day, as I sat beneath an ancient 
spruce tht stood as a sentinel for Camp 
Sports Afield, I could see, as they g’'is- 
tened in the almost imperceptible rain 
that had barely wet the grass, bits of 
shining, reddish scales that seemed to be 
fragments of broken glass; I looked them 
Over and picked them from the surface 
of the knoll between the tents and saw 
that they were chips from flints that had 
been made into arrowheads in ancient 
times. At spots near by other chips were 
found and also a larger piece of jasper 
broken in two. 

The sun was setting in the great white- 


bellied thunder clouds that would vanish 
with the shining of the stars, and the 
wand of Fancy lifted the curtain of the 
Past and this is what saw: The valley 
of the Chama, in nowise changed, lay 
smiling in the sun; but about me stood 
the skin tepees of the Utes and their chil- 
dren played and shouted with the wolf- 
ish dogs; on the knoll the squaws sat si- 
lent at their work and patiently shaped 
to arrowheads and skinning-knives the 
flint and agate gathered by the braves. 
The smoke of their fires went quietly up, 
even as that of the desert wandcrer’s in 
Gérome’s painting of the sphinx. The 
deer fed fearlessly upon the mountain 
side, and the trout flashed as they leaped 
above the stream. Peace and Plenty 
made the far-off summits seem like ram- 
parts of the Kingdom of Eternal Rest. 
But suddenly a great yet voiceless com- 
motion rose and the idle warriors sprang 
to their feet and made strange signs. 
The dogs slunk out of sight and the 
children ceased their play, while the 
small papooses read the trouble in the 
faces of the squaws and whimpered fear- 
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fully. Away up the river, from the peak 
that rises from the Chama up to timber- 
line, above the spruce and quaking asp 
and the ribbon-like fall of silver spray, 
went up a column of grey smoke, broken 
a moment later into puffs that told of 
danger to be feared. And then, in the 
shadows of the night, as the column of 
smoke became a blazing star upon the 
peak, the wigwams vanished one by one 
and into the darkened cajion of a little 
stream the painted chieftains led their 
host, 

Their bones lie in the bosom of their 
mother earth, their arrowheads gleam in 
the shifting slopes of the mountain trails, 
but they live in the forms of their de- 
scendants within a boundary prescribed 
by the weapons of the whites—proud 
eagles of the stormy skies tied to a perch, 
swift-footed antelopes behind the iron 
bars. For out of the valley, when the 
smoke and the tribes had vanished in the 
night, there came a file of bearded men 
of Old Castile, who had fought and plun- 
dered with Cieza de Leon in Peru, grey- 
headed men who had been with Vasco 
Nujfiez in the quest of the Temple of 
Gold, buccaneers of the Leeward Isles 
and men whose faces shone with the fer- 
vor of the Holy Church; above them, 
where the Royal Coachman lures today 
the hungry trout, flaunted the colors of 
Aragon— flame-like in the cloudless sky. 

This is what Fancy—sweetest and 
firstborn child of Memory—showed in 
the quiet of the passing day; but the 
trees are there where the warriors sat, 
the rippling river runs full of song, and 
only for the gleam of snowy tents in our 
little camp no change has come in four 
long centuries. 

Some years ago in Srorts AFIELD was 
shown a picture of a camp beside the 
Chama in which the writer of this article 
had been entertained by Colonel Broad 
and others, and of which many pleasant 
memories remained. The story of a few 
happy days made some of our circle ea- 
ger to go into Nature’s fair domains and 
there to seek a glimpse of simple life and 
a good long breath of limpid air; and on 
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the 17th of August our party of five, 
with two stout boys besides, left on the 
Denver & Rio Grande train at 8 in the 
evening. At daylight the magnificence 
of Sierra Blanca was north of us and the 
great San Luis Valley stretched like a 
yellow sea to the south and west as we 
stopped at Fort Garland, the scene of 
many events in the history of the West. 
The broad gauge runs to Alamosa and 
then to Wagon Wheel Gap—famous for 
its fishing and its springs. After an hour 
at Alamosa we were again on our way 
and were soon climbing the endless 
curves of the narrow gauge mountain 
line between Antonito and Durango. 
The private car of Mr. Whittenburgh, di- 
vision superintendent, was with our train, 
and he was kind enough to allow us a 
short stop at the Toltec Gorge and the 
Garfield Monument, which stands upon 
the brink of the most stupendous natural 
wonder east of the Cajion of the Colo- 
rado. The sensation as we looked a 
thousand or fifteen hundred fect at the 
narrow stream almost beneath us was 
one of shrinking and suspended breath. 
No picture has ever given an idea of the 
Toltec Gorge, because its depth is lost in 
all our poor attempts at illustration. 
The Garfield Monument was subscribed 
for by members of the National Associ- 
ation of General Passenger and Ticket 
Agents, who held a memorial service 
September 26, 1881, a* the gorge about 
two weeks after Garfield’s death. 

At Cumbres (Spanish for summit), ow- 
ing to delay in meting a freight, we had 
a chance to see the Cumbres lily in blos- 
som. We found it growing in a pond 
near the station—the elevation being over 
10,000 feet—with a very strong and 
vigorous growth. Some reader may 
know another name for the water lily, 
which is yellow, shaded with green, with 
brown ring or centre, and is only found 
in the Rockies at great elevation. Mr. 
Borne, agent at Cumbres, was kind 
enough to have for us on our return 
a bud which bloomed perfectly and last- 
ed a week in Denver. 

A mile east of Wolf Creek and five 
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miles from Chama, N. M., as previously 
arranged by letter with Mr. Whitten- 
burgh, the train was stopped and with 
our baggage we were left beside the road 
to the valley above. Here we found two 
teams with our provisions and tents, bed- 
ding, stove, etc., furnished by F. W. 
Broad & Co. of Chama, and which we 
found in all respects satisfactory in re- 
gard to price and quality. We heard 
that much rain had lately fallen, and for 
the first time in our experience the mos- 
quito seems to have invaded the country. 
It was no use to tell the two ladies in the 
party that this was unusual, for their bites 
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to feel at home though our beds were 
upon the ground yet damp from rain. 
How the ladies expressed their appreci- 
ation of the hardness of their beds is not 
to be told; but early the next morning 
all hands joined in cutting and hauling a 
green spruce and in making beds of its 
boughs. The same morning we gave 
the ladies and the boys their first lessons 
in fly-fishing. It was a satisfaction to see 
the quick results of our teaching, and 
when the first trout came ashore the pu- 
pils took matters into their own hands 
and went it alone. They had never 
caught trout before, but when we left 











Just after the Storm. 





Sheep in a Mountain Park. 





were mightier than the truth. Several 
thousand horseflies of the size of bum- 
blebees kept us busy, and although they 
did not bite us, they were a great trial to 
the horses. After the weather finally be- 
came clear—which was several days later 
—these pests disappeared and the repu- 
tation of the Chama country was re- 
stored. 

About six miles from the railroad and 
eleven miles from Chama, we pitched 
our tents and Camp Sports Afield began 
its too brief history. A mess tent 12x14 
and three herders’ tents 8x8 made our 
little city at the side of a lively tributary 
of the river, and by 6 o’clock we began 


camp they were pretty well versed in the 
wiles of the fisherman. In eight days we 
caught 350 trout of legal size and ate 
them every one, on the last day taking 
about 150 that we might have them to 
give to our friends in Dénver. We could 
have taken many more had there been 
any way of using them. The boys soon 
learned the magic of the grasshopper, 
and the best catch was mostly due to 
this kind of bait. On the last day of 
fishing one of the boys—the one with the 
big straw hat— started out with a good 
pint of hoppers and returned at 5 p. m. 
with 23 fine fish—one of a pound weight 
and the largest we saw in camp. The 
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ladies caught some of good size and but 
for the appetites of the men would have 
probably made a record. 

To feed as many as seven in camp 
becomes a serious task. As we sit at a 
table in a city café and order our steaks 
medium, rare or well done, black or 
green tea or coffee, hard eggs or soft 
eggs, etc , etc., we think nothing of each 
one’s tastes and whims. But at the 3x4 
table in a camp, when the cook sees 
some one looking cross-eyed at a plate 
of crisp fried fish or bacon or passing 
untouched the canned beans that form 
the piece de resistance individualities 
become momentous. One of the men 
cooked a pan of rice and had to eat the 
most of it and be called a Chinaman. 
The ladies flatly refused squirrels be- 
cause we had called them stewed babies 
—one of our number having thought- 
lessly put them to stew without cutting 
them up. Such trifles as these, now 
past, become things to laugh about, but 
the bright and glistening moments in 
the days at Camp Sports Afield were 
the three occasions when the ladies dis- 
played to our astonished eyes a luscious 
lemon pie, enriched with a foamy canopy 
of beaten whites of eggs. No ecstacies 
of the colored population in watermelon 
time are worthy of comparison: how 
carefully and successfully one of the 
men divided the pie into seven equal 
parts, and was promptly named Survey- 
or by the Cardinal; these things, and 
more, are written in the History of 1hree 
Lemon Pies and even the fat red chip- 
munks of the cajion tell the story to 
their little munks. 

It is of no use to tell how glorious 
were our appetites or what we ate: it is 
what every one tells that camps afield, 
but a list of what we actually used in 
about ten days will be appended as a 
guide for others who are at a loss to 
plan for such a trip. 

A heavy shower on the roth nearly 
set us afloat, but the rain that came at 
intervals between times of sunshine and 
dubious skies for a few days more gave 
us little concern. One morning by a 
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place where cattle are salted and cor- 
ralled at intervals we found a fine mess 
of elegant, meaty mushrooms, and after- 
ward came upon them often wherever 
we went. Some of them with yet un- 
broken veils, and button-shaped, were as 
large as.eggs. Lycoperdons or puff- 
balls were never found larger than wal- 
nuts and we did not try to cook them, 
The spruce trees that stood like a forest 
behind us were full of squirrels and al- 
though no harm befell the saucy chip- 
munks that ran about our camp the 
boys had some fine times hunting squir- 
rels with a .22 rifle—getting about one 
squirrel for every fifteen ‘‘shorts;” of 
other animal life thé place seemed 
strangely void: but the cattle and sheep 
of the ranges have made all creatures 
shy, and even the grouse live as close as 
possible to timber line. 

One night, from the dark valley of 
the little stream by which we watched 
our evening fire, there came an angry 
bull, making the night fearful with his 
bellowings. ‘The ladies took to the big 
tent as he came close to us in the moon- 
less path and we half expected him to 
charge headlong the leaping flames by 
which we bravely stood. But he passed 
his way on the other side as so many of 
our bug-a-boos are sure to do, and his 
sullen roaring died to faint complainings 
and the ladies left their hiding place. 
There are bears along the Chama, but 
the ladies forgot them after that event- 
ful night. 

It was towards noon of another day 
that the tinkle of a bell came down the 
cafion and at last a fine young iron-grey 
horse appeared. He came with unsteady 
steps and seemed to be in search of 
help, for in his chest was a wound that 
might have been made by the spear of 
a Matabele. The Surveyor followed the 
promptings of his kindly nature, and 
washed the wound and offered the poor 
animal a pail of water, but he staggered 
along the cow-path towards the corral, 
and pitched headlong to his final rest 
just out of sight beyond a little hill. 
There are tragedies in the lives of ani- 
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mals, and we wonder yet what caused 
his death, and how many miles in his 
agony he staggered towards his distant 
home in the San Luis Valley. In Broth- 
er Barnes’ story of the Arizonian in the 
September number of Sports AFIELD he 
says: ‘“‘Turn a Texas steer out of the 
Kansas City stock yards, and he’ll sniff 
the air about twice and head toward the 
Southwest.” The dead horse belonged 
to a man in Conejos, being the bell- 
horse of a bunch, and was trying to 
make the long stretch of 30 or 40 miles 
across the peaks and plains in the in- 
stinctive longing for the place it knew as 


lullaby for those that live. It is strange 
to think of the scenes that have taken 
place at the feet of the Banded Peak, of 
murder, of rejoicing, of hate and tragedy 
and love, yet always to the same soft 
music of the gentle stream. 

On the afternoon of the second day ° 
before leaving for home we were threat- 
ened by a thunder cloud that was ad- 
vancing upon us from the west, and we 
shivered at the prospect of sleeping in 
the damp night that would follow the 
rain; but, as the storm came near, it 
seemed to part, passing north and south, 
and only a light, smart shower fell for a 











Joseph and Mary Going into Egypt. 





The Cardinal at Home, 





home. A strange thing, perhaps, but 
as he gave up the fight for life and fell 
for the last time, some of Shelley’s 
words came floating through our minds: 
“The sun is warm, the sky is clear, 
The waves are dancing fast and bright, 


Blue isles and snowy mountain wear 
The — —_— ’s aa light ; 


I could lie om like ¢ a tired child, 

And weep away the life of care 

Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And I might feel in the warm air, 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 

Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony.” 


And so the river’s strange monotony, 
that soothed us in our sleep goes on for- 
ever as a dirge for those that die and a 


minute upon our tents. Then, as if at 
the wave of a wand, grew out of the val- 
ley a wonderful rainbow, spanning the 
river and rising brilliant with all the col- 
ors of the heaven'y harmony, a perfect 
arch. One foot of the bow was between 
our camp and a little hill a quarter of a 
mile away, and as we looked upon the 
distant mountain it seemed to make for 
itself a beautiful pathway to its very top. 
The rainbow disappeared, but in ten 
minutes another was formed—this time 
a double one—and we thankfully accept- 
ed the omen in the spirit of the hymn, 


“Lift up your eyes unto the skies; 
There will be sunshine tomorrow.” 
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The history of a fortnight in camp is 
one to be thought of for a lifetime. It 
cannot be told to those who are not a 
part of it, but what little may be said 
should inspire others to at least try what 
Nature can do for children who lie down 
in her sheltering arms. If absolute for- 
getfulness of worldly cares and rest from 
daily toil at the desk are not cure enough 
for our ills, we are to be pitied much. 
We think sometimes, even now, that we 
should love to be again in the peace and 
glorious sunshine that followed the mag- 
nificence of the rainbows at our camping 
place, whole days that seemed full of 


“The purple noon’s transparent light.” 


But we hasten back when our rest is 
done to “tote the weary load” that is 
part of the lot of all men, and if we are 
not thankful for our happy outing days, 
we are poisoned with ingratitude. 

If there should be another name 
wanted for the Chama, it may be named 
Rio de Las Truchas Gordas, for we 
found all the trout we took to be plump 
and fat to an unusual degree. Here isa 
good place to say that a recent story 
imposed upon many periodicals to the 
effect that the fish in Trapper’s Lake, 
Colorado, were starving for lack of food 
on account of their rapid increase in 
numbers, is out of the furnace and is 
one of the hot air artist's greatest 
achievements. There is little game in 
the Chama Valley, but you can always 
get more trout than’you need and it is 
no farther from Denver than Glenwood 
Springs. 

A few pictures of camp life that are 
shown with this article need no descrip- 
tion; but it may be said that one called 
Joseph and Mary going into Egypt is a 
sample of what the kodak can do, the 
beast of burden in the foreground being 
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only a foal, and the Cardinal and the lady, 
who appear to be riding the animal, are 
really at some distance behind. What 
the kid doubled up on the ground is do- 
ing, no one has yet discovered, but it is 
thought that he may be having a fit from 
watching the attempts of the party to get 
the colt over the firing line and in front 
of the kodak. 

Provisions for seven persons for ten 
days, used at Camp Sports Afield, Au- 
gust, 1903: 5 lbs. flour, 5 lbs. meal, 14 
loaves of bread, 6 Ibs. of pilot or navy 
bread, 6 lbs. soda crackers, 10 lbs. bacon, 
5 lbs. salt pork, 8 lbs. butter, 15 cans St. 
Charles cream, 1 lb. can cocoa, 3 lbs. of 
rice, can baking powder, 3 cans baked 
beans, 3 cans string beans, I can extract 
of beef, 2 cans tomatoes, 3 cans corn, 6 
candles (carriage size), 20 lbs. potatoes, 
6 bunches green onions, 4 doz. eggs, 5 
Ibs. prunes, 2 packages shredded wheat, 
1 lb. macaroni, 3. cakes soap, 2 boxes 
matches, 1 package soda, 15 lbs. sugar, 
I can clam chowder, 1 peck apples, 2 
Ibs. coffee and 40 lemons. The bread 
and crackers were nearly enough for 
our use, but a few loaves of graham 
bread and tins of biscuit were made. We 
ate 350 trout besides the above stuff, 
which was actually used, and also some 
other delicacies in the form of wafers, 
confectionery, etc. This list is given as 
a guide to what has been proved in camp 
life to be enough for such a party as de- 
scribed, but for seven men a more liber- 
al allowance probably should be made. 
Always take plenty of small rope, an 
axe and a spade; some folks have for- 
gotten these things to their sorrow. 

Of some of the lessons learned at our 
camp we shall have more to say. We 
have much to remember and little space 
to tell it all. 























ANY years ago New York City 
had a great cholera scare, because 
a few cases were discovered by 
the health inspectors of incoming ships. 
People fled in numbers from the city— 
fearing the dread disease—and the an- 
chorage about Fire Island (which was 
then the quarantine station) became the 
temporary berth of every ship of a for- 
eign port of hail sailing to New York. 
The authorities made the period of quar- 
antine a long one, 








York fishermen for pleasure and for 
profit, until it has become the business 
of various captains to take the devotees 
down to the sea in steamers. 

First among these and foremost too 
to this day, after 31 years, is Captain Al. 
Foster of the good steamer Angler. Cap- 
tain Al, as he is respectfully called by 
both crew and passengers, is the origin- 
ator of the notion that taking anglers 
out to deep-sea fishing grounds for sport 

might be made a 





and the ships, be- [ 
ing at the end of 
long sea voyages, 
were Short of ra- 
tions. No one 
could be induced 
to deliver to them 
from shore and the 
situation became a 
grave one for those 
imprisoned on the 
ships. Then some 
born Izaak Walton 
among the anxious 
crews suggested 
fish, and the boats 
were lowered and 
pulled away for the 
banks that lie out, 
toward the open 
sea, from Fire Isl- 
and. They caught 
so many fish that 
nobody will believe 
half the story when 
it is told, and ever 
since this place has been known as the 
“Cholera Banks.” And ever since those 
banks have been resorted to by New 





CAPT. AL. 








profitable business, 
and 1872 saw his 
first attempts in 
that direction. It 
was not until some 
years later that he 
came into the pos- 
session of his pres- 
ent craft, but his 
attendance upon 
the fishing banks 
was constant and 
he now knows 
where to find the 
fish of this imme- 
diate coast prob- 
ably better than 
any skipper afloat. 

The Angler is a 
stout iron side- 
wheeler of 166 ft. 
length and 38 ft. 
beam and has 
weathered her 
twenty - five years 
of existence with 
credit to her builders. She was launched 
in 1878 and first hailed from New Or- 
leans—plying to one of the Gulf ports. 





FOSTER. 
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After a few years she changed hands 
and became a Delaware River steamer, 
and then, later, entered the Maine coast 
trade—finally returning to the Delaware 
where she was bought by Captain Fos- 
ter. Her maiden name, Mary Morgan, 
was changed to Angler to suit her call- 
ing, and she is now famous as Captain 
Al’s boat; on which the city man—of 
whatever station in life—can have a real 
day at sea, enjoy good fishing and the 
very best and most courteous of treat- 
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a lively one indeed. Those among the 
ever present crowd who appear to be go- 
ing fishing are assailed on all sides by 
cries of “Tickets here! tickets! tickets! 
no tickets sold aboard the boat!” min- 
gled with admonitory yells to “Get a 
hat guard for five cents! save your hat 
from blowing away!” Other vendors 
are there with complete hand-line out- 
fits suitable for the Banks for the small 
sum of 20 cents. This offer catches 
many greenhorns, who get out to sea 
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Preparing the bait. 





ment from captain to ship’s boy includ- 
ing the passengers. 

The Angler goes to sea every day 
during the summer months, three times 
a week in spring and fall, and once a 
week in winter (when the catch is mostly 
cod, ranging from 30 pounds up). She 
leaves the dock at Battery Park at 8:10 
a. m. sharp, after having stopped at 
Twenty-second St., East River, for part 
of her patrons, and the scene of her 
landing and departure at the Battery is 


only to find the hooks too small and the 
lines far too short. They need not lose 
the day’s sport, however, as the Angler 
carries a supply of everything needed by 
the outer and inner man on a fishing 
trip, and what is more (and which speaks 
mighty well for her skipper), at shore 
prices or even less. The general ten- 
dency of steamboatmen hereabouts is to 
get a man off-shore and then charge 
him about four prices for everything he 
needs, but there is none of that on Cap- 
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tain Foster’s boat. The dining saloon 
serves an excellent regular dinner for 50 
cents and the a la carte ménu is most 
reasonable. There is a bar also aboard 
the boat and there the 
anglers pour generous 
amber libations to Father 
Neptune to prosper the 
trip, but there is never ex- 
cessive drinking. The 
Angler, for all her mixed 
crowd of fishermen, is a 
singularly orderly place. 
Though tangled lines of- 
ten provoke a mingling 
of polyglot profanity, it 
seldom amounts to more; 
for most of the misunder- 
standings arise between 
men who are fishing on 
different decks, and no 
angler can harbor en- 
raged feelings long 
enough to rush down be- 
low and locate the culprit 
who cut or robbed his 
line, when the fish are 
coming flopping aboard 
as fast as lines are cast. 

The fishermen repre- 
sent a great variety of 
nationalities; but most 
conspicuous among them, 
for both bulk and skill, 
are the Germans of vast 
waist line and brown duck 
overalls up to their arm- ¥ 
pits. Their tackle satch- 
els are veritable tool 
chests of various appli- 
ances and they take the 
comfort in fussing over 
the same that is known 
to us all. 

The ride from the Bat- 
tery to the Banks is full 
of delights to the eye. 
Out past the majestic Bartholdi statue, 
whose green-bronze bulk rises grandly 
against the sky in the morning’s sun, 
down through the Narrows, between the 
beautiful shores of Staten and Long Isl- 
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ands, and out into the Lower Bay, where 
lie the Governm:nt islands with their 
quarantine buildings. Coney Island lies 
to the left and presents a queer sky-line 
of grotesque towers, rol- 
ler coasters and other 
structures for the public 
amusement. Far off to 
the right, looking like a 
blue cloud on the hori- 










Casting from the hurricane deck, 


zon, lie the Atlantic Highlands of New 
Jersey, and, straight before the Angler, is 


“The sea! the sea! the open sea! 
The broad, the fresh, the ever free!” 


whose long, glassy ground-swells begin 
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to roll the steamer about like a bottle. 
Soon the land begins to drop away 
astern, until only a long low strip of 
bluish-green lies on the port horizon, 
with the yellow beach below it , 
and a white fringe of spouting 
surf. A few sails of schooners 
and the heavy smoke of steam- 
ers lie against the sky to sea- 
ward. As the land drops away, 
many schools of porpoise ap- 
pear, break- 
ing the shining 
surface of the 
swells in their 
rolling gam- 
bols, and -once 
there was a 
rush to the 
starboard stern 
at the cry 
of “Shark 
astern!” and 
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A double haul is not uncommon. 


there, sure enough, was the black, evil- 
looking triangle of his dorsal fin, lazily 
cutting across the steamer’s wake. 
Schools of blue-fish appeared at times 
too and the little black Mother Carey’s 
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chickens of the sailors were everywhere, 
flitting over the water like swallows and 
not much larger. It is small wonder 
that sailors regard the petrel with super- 
stition, for they surely look for all 
the world like little sooty goblins 
skimming about on tireless wings. 
They are said to sleep on the sea, 
and that they must be almost 
constantly a-wing during the day, 
I know;; for, of all that I saw, not 
one folded his wings to rest. 
Sometimes, when picking up food, 
they appear, with wings extended, 
to stand upon the surface with 
their feet. : 

The sea is rolling now in long 
smooth swells that takes many 
of the ladies and a few of the men 
below to the cabins. All sight 
of land disappeared some time 
ago. All around us sea and sky 
meet at the horizon. Ahead lie 
a couple of small pleasure craft, 
near a little flag buoy which 
marks the Cholera Banks. Every- 
. body is now busy cutting bait 
(consisting almost entirely of soft 
clams) and preparing tackle. 
Then the deep-toned engine bell 
rings Slow Down for Soundings. 
The line shows 14 fathoms and 
the Angler stops. Immediately 
there is heard the splashing of 
heavy sinkers and the hiss of run- 
ning lines from reels, and present- 
ly a shout of “Bass! here you 
are! bass landed for’ard!” Then 
begin the fast biting and haste 
that lead to many tang'ed lines 
and unprintable words in many 
languages. Boundless good-na- 
ture prevails throughout the try- 
* ing moments, however, and Cap- 

tain Foster shows a tact and help- 

fulness that amount to genius. 

The anglers with rods have the 
great advantage, of course, in that they 
are able to cast far out from the boat’s 
sides and so keep clear of the hand lines. 
Their reels are from 6 to 8 inches in di- 
ameter and carry 200 feet of line. Three 
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hooks are used, attached about 2 ft. 
apart and all but a trifle above the 6- 
ounce sinker—for the sea bass, black- 
fish and ling are deep swimmers. It is 
a matter of some delicacy to get a line 
into the water among so many without 
entangling some one else or catching a 
fisherman on your hooks. The men 
with rods call “Low bridge!” before 
casting and every one is careful, but ac- 
cidents will happen just the same, some- 
times, and then Captain Foster becomes 
surgeon and skillfully removes the hook, 
without cutting and with little pain to 
the patient, by unwinding 
the snell and pulling the 
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or filaments of a pale-bluish color— 
making the fish, fresh from the water, 
very odd yet very handsome in appear- 
ance, 


Upon first glance, the ling some- 
what resembles the bullhead, being of a 
brown color and having underneath, back 
of the head, two very long branched 
“feelers.” The fluke is one of those 
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hook on through. 
Usually the Angler 
readily finds the fish, and 
her patrons are well re- 
paid for their time and 
the costs of the trip: The 
catch will be black sea 
bass, ling, fluke or floun- 
der, etc., with an occa- 
sional dog-fish or young 
shark to vary the monot- 
ony of just hauling in fish 
—for a 4-foot shark, 
though young, is a very 
lively creature and the 
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\ 
hooking of one usually —=A_-: 
means an almost hope- oo ee 
less tangle of linesin the | <& 
neighborhood. One was | 37 


brought aboard the day 
I was out, and his appear- 
ance on deck was greet- 
ed by a volley of barks 
and whines from the oth- 
er fishers, though they re- 
spectfully stood aside and 
let the fish thrash about 
until exhausted. The 
skin of a shark has the quality of sand- 
paper when rubbed the wrong way and 
it is used in the manufacture of novelty 
match safes. 

The sea bass is like the fresh-water 
bass in fin equipment, etc., but the head 
is much larger in proportion to the body 
and the fins are all tipped with streamers 
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it 






Among the most sklllful 
are the Germans. 


curious fish whose eyes have managed, 
through the process of evolution, to get 
both into one side of the head. It is 
brown on one side and creamy white on 
the other. Its habit is to lie on the bot- 


tom with all but its eyes and mouth cov- 
ered with sand; lying thus concealed, its 
prey literally crawls into its mouth. All 
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these fish are excellent for the table, and 
the Angler’s employés make quite a lit- 
tle, besides their pay, by selling their 
catch to private families who want ab- 
solutely fresh fish. After reaching sat- 
isfactory fishing, these men put off from 
the steamer in small boats and thus en- 
joy an advantage over those left aboard 
the rather crowded boat. 

At times many small yachts, both 
power and sailing, may be seen anchored 
on the Cholera Banks; for the quality 
of the fishing there is by no means be- 
neath the notice of the millionaire sports- 
man. The Banks lie just to the north 
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the Germans aboard), fine, fresh ocean 
air, and a multitude of interesting things 
to see and do, besides fishing, until the 
time comes to head for home. Then 
the whistles announce to all ardent fish- 
ers that the anchor is about to be taken 
aboard and they sorrowfully reel in their 
lines. Then the good Angier turns face 
about for the harbor of the great me- 
tropolis and the lucky ones go below to 
tables provided for the purpose and clean 
their catch. Also the unlucky ones or 
the inexperienced (who are ashamed to 
go home empty handed) go below and 
seem to find comfort somewhere for they 
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of the Great Circle Route, now followed 
by the trans-Atlantic liners, and the big 
ships brighten the sameness of the sea 
about—ploughing swiftly through the 
water and rising and dipping majestically 
to the long sea swell that is always pres- 
ent on the North Atlantic. It makes 
one feel that Europe and the strange Far 
East are akin to us, after all, to see, com- 
ing and going, those huge steamers that 
connect our land with theirs. 

And so the day goes, with plenty of 
fish, good lunches (washed down with a 
certain amber liquid, greatly relished by 


return to the saloon deck with smiling 
faces and fish in their baskets. Clothes 
are changed, pipes are lit, and the deck 
waiters become immensely busy again 
as the steamer rolls her way into the 
Lower Bay. Then, as the Battery is 
approached, the baskets are gathered up, 
hats are put on and the babies collected 
together, as the happiest, best-natured 
crowd in New York sighs farewell to 
the throbbing sea and prepares to dis- 
appear in the wilderness of sky-scrapers 
until another holiday comes around. 
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SPORTING AMONG THE COAST GUARDSMEN. 


By ALEX. HUNTER. 


Richmond, Va., July 4, 1902. 
DEAR ALEC:—Where shall we go this 
summer? As for myself,I am tired of the 
orthodox mountain retreats and of the 
seaside resorts with their conventional 
bathers. Find out some place where we 
can turn savages, wear what we want, 
fish, swim and smoke ad lib., and count 

on me for a month any time, BEN. 

Now, Ben Jackson is an old 
friend of mine, who has hunt- 
ed and shot with me from Bar- 
negat to Tampa Bay—taking 
all the ups and downs of a 
sportsman with the same sun- 
ny spirit that makes him an 
ideal comrade in every sense 
of the word. After studying 
over the question, I wrote him 
to meet me at Norfolk, Va., 
whence we would make our 
way to Cape Hatteras, stop- 
ping at the Life Saving Sta- 

AN OLD-TIME FISHERMAN. tions en route and living with 

the surfmen. I then went to 

see Superintendent D. I Kimball of the Life Saving Service—a man who raises 

one’s faith in human nature. Courteous, affable, with a big brain and bigger heart, 

he has organized the Life Saving Service and made it the finest in the world. He 

gave me a letter to all keepers of stations along the Atlantic coast, which we found 
as potent as the Sultan’s ring, insuring us a warm welcome from all. 

There is no more deserted region in America than the hundred miles of coast 
running from Virginia Beach to Cape Hatteras. It is as solitary as if it were a 
thousand miles from civilization. There is a strip of sand (varying from 150 yards 
to a mile) separating the ocean from the inland sound, and on these sand dunes are 
built the Life Saving stations. Our first stopping place was at Bodies Island. It 
took us three days to get there and when we stopped at Naggs Head Hotel on the 
evening of the second day we could well understand why tourists and huntsmen are 
so scarce, for of all the devious, wearisome journeys, this is the worst. We travelled 
a part of the time by rail, then by steamer to Manteo, thence by rail to the hotel; 
from there by rowboat to Bodies Island. This station is manned by the only col- 
ored crew in the service, under command of an old-fashioned Virginia darkey who 
used to be the body servant of Jennings Wise (who was killed at Roanoke Island 
during the Civil War.) 

Cap’n Jake (as he is called) put himself and crew at our disposal, and, as he 
thought the snipe were plentiful on the lower end of the island, we determined to 
take a shy at them. Cap’n Jake drove us to the flats himself and put us in the same 
blind where President Cleveland was wont to sit when he made his annual visits to 
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the place. We did not have much luck, 
it being too dry—both together only 
bagging about a dozen yellow legs— 
though Mr. Cleveland, Jake said, killed 
an immense bag from noon to sunset. 
Driving back to the station, we got our 
traps, and (refusing Jake’s invitation to 
eat a late dinner) pushed on 5 miles fur- 
ther to New Inlet—a place where the 
ocean breaks through the sandy barrier 
to pour its waters into Pamlico Sound. 
On the other side was the Life Saving 
station, and, as we had telephoned ahead, 
a boat was awaiting us. Capt. J. W. 
Westcott received us here. He is a fine 
specimen of stalwart manhood—in the 
thirties, over 6 ft. high, as hard and in as 
perfect condition as a champion training 
for a fight. He read Supt. Kimball’s let- 
ter and invited us to make his station 
our headquarters. As it was the period 
when most of his crew were on furlough, 
we accepted the invitation. We spent 
the evening in getting our guns and fish- 
ing tackle ready. The next five days we 
devoted to fishing, and finer sport for the 
handline does not exist upon the Atlan- 
tic coast. The inlet is about 200 yards 
wide and nearly a half-mile long, and 
when the tide begins to rise then is the 
time that scores of varieties of fish from 
the ocean make their way up the chan- 
nel—principally trout, bass, perch, snap- 
pers, flounders, sheepshead, hog fish, red 
snappers and blue fish. These deep-sea 
fish are as capricious as mountain trout. 
One day they bit savagely at any bait 
and we caught a cartful; the next day 
they would only take crab meat; then, 
the very next tide, they would touch only 
minnows, and a few hours later clams 
were the rage. Occasionally we caught 
a huge eel and had to club it to death to 
prevent tangling the lines. All fishing is 
done with a hand line and heavy sinker, 
and most of the time the incoming or 
outgoing tide would be running swifter 
than a mill race. The crabs are the béte 
noir of the angler; for, if the fish don’t 
bite at once, the crustacean claws the 
bait and hangs on like grim death. This 
of course is the last of that particular 
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crab, but their numbers are simply count- 
less and they are always hungry. Get- 
ting tired of hauling in the sea fish, I im- 
provised a trolling line, and, by the aid 
of a tin spoon, some hooks, a few feath- 
ers and a strand of auburn locks from a 
red-haired guardsman, I made a very 
good imitation, and, sailing up and down 
the inlet, had splendid sport with the 
weakfish. We would sometimes hook a 
monster that would wet us from head to 
foot before we could secure him. It is 
exhilarating to a high degree: the swift- 
ly sailing craft, the dancing waves, the 
striking fish full of spring and fight, all 
combined put it ahead of bank fishing. 

Our life at this station was exceeding- 
ly pleasant. The house stood but a few 
yards from the ocean beach and the large 
room over the boat room was scrupu- 
lously clean; the windows on both sides 
gave free access to air, while the screens 
kept out the mosquitoes, the camp cots 
were cool and comfortable, and ten hours 
of solid slumber was the reward of our 
exertions. 

We soon learned all the ins and outs 
of a coast guardsman’s life, and the more 
we saw the more we deplored the injus- 
tice done these gallant men. The sol- 
dier in the field has his time of ease and 
plenty ; the guards and videttes are chos- 
en only at intervals and are soon relieved 
and return to camp; but the life savers 
are on picket for 11 months out of the 
year, day in and day out. They spend 
the night in toil and the day in watching 
all uncheered by the presence of mother, 
wife or babe. Let us take one of their 
routine trips as an example of their daily 
or nightly lives. When the night is calm 
and peaceful the labor is not so severe; 
but in the winter such nights are the ex- 
ception. Few people can imagine the 
fury of a tempest along the Atlantic 
coast on a winter’s night. The wind 
comes careening over the ocean—gath- 
ering velocity as it advances and shriek- 
ing like a thousand demons unloosed. 
The breakers, lashed to madness, hurl 
themselves upon the beach, as though 
intent upon the destruction of human life 

















and all its belongings. The icy spray 
covers everything and loneliness and des- 
olation reign supreme. Inside the sta- 
tion house the great stove is red hot, 
while the lashing of the wind makes the 
stout building quiver. It is on such a 
night that the stoutest heart might recoil 
from encountering the elements, but there 
is no shrinking among these men. They 
draw on the oil-skin garments over their 
clothes, pull the tarpaulins down on their 
faces, and, with the rockets in their hands, 
plunge out into the thick blackness of 
the night, being guided by the sound of 
the breakers. Frequently, to cover their 
beat, it is necessary to wade the entire 
distance. In facing the storm, so great 
is the force of wind and rain, that they 
must walk sidewise and backwards, to 
keep their breath. 

One morning about dawn the Captain 
awoke us with the glad tidings that the 
drum fish were all alongshore, and in a 
moment we were out of bed, scrambling 
into our things—for the coming of the 
drum is like angels’ visits. Just as the 
sun upreared its golden face over the 
blue rim of waters, it found us on the 
beach. Among the billows we could de- 
tect the fins of the fish. The bait used 
is fiddlers and sand crabs, the latter be- 
ing captured by digging down in the 
sand a couple of feet, and one spade 
wielded by the Captain soon filled a large 
grain sack. The lines are exactly the 
same as those used in cod fishing (about 
the thickness of a lead pencil) with a 
large hook fastened to a wire leader. 
The sinker weighs about a half pound. 
Taking off all our clothes but our shirts 
and hats, we enter the surf to the waist 
and send the weight spinning some go ft. 
out beyond the breakers, and this re- 
quires much practice. The line must be 
held taut, for if the drum gets his head 
to the sea he will be certain to break 
away. I knew this, but my first fish must 
have been the monarch of his tribe, for he 
turned and gave such a jerk as to cause 
me to stumble and disappear beneath the 
waves, I held on, but the loose line told 


me my fish had made a successful dash 
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for freedom. I had to swim after my hat, 
which had started for Europe. When 
the bait is struck, the proper thing is to 
put the cord over your shoulder and wade 
ashore and then make a run inland, until 
your fish is high and dry on the beach, 
The second drum I caught was a beauty, 
its scales sparkling in the sun’s rays un- 
til it looked as if it were scaled with opal. 
Capt. Westcott estimated its weight at 15 
Ibs. Four of us caught 18 big fellows, 
and it took us’5 hours of hard work to 
do that, for the eels and crabs would five 
times out of six steal the bait. This ex- 
perience with the drum was a most en- 
joyable one, but I was disappointed in 
the eating. This may possibly be due 
to the inferior manner of cooking the fish. 
If any one wishes to be a real philanthro- 
pist, he should teach the people of this 
coast country to cook. Another gross 
injustice is that the men of the Life Sav- 
ing stations must pay for their cook, and, 
even were a good one procurable here, 
these poorly paid servants of the Govern- 
ment could not afford one. Cooks should 
be provided and paid by the Govern- 
ment and the strictest of examinations 
for the place insisted upon. Where is 
abundant and well prepared food re- 
quired any more than here? As it is 
now, they take the cheapest competitor 
for the situation, and the result is the vil- 
est of cooking. Fat meat fried, heavy 
saleratus biscuit, weak coffee and decoc- 
tions of the native “ Yupon” tea form the 
life savers’ steady diet. Then, too, the 
drinking water is the rain which drips 
from the eaves, collecting in a large iron 
tank. This often becomes impure and 
stagnant. 

My comrade, Ben (having caught a 
magnificent sheepshead which weighed 
a fraction over 15 lbs.), declared he would 
cook it himself. It is a pity, he said, that 
the finest fish that swims in the Atlantic 
Ocean should be either chucked in a pot 
of water or fried in a skillet with rancid 
pork, so he asked Capt. Westcott to give 
him entire possession of the kitchen for 
a couple of hours, and when he served 
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up that noble fish it was the daintiest 
viand I ever tasted. 

Having enough of fishing, we turned 
our attention to shooting, and Ben and I 
started off with the cart containing our 
traps and decoys to a place about three 
miles below the station. Our route lay 
through a sea meadow, alternated by 
stretches of dry marsh. Striking a creek 
we followed it down, Ben on foot and I 
driving; all at once a couple of teal rose 
from the water, and Ben let drive with 
both barrels. It frightened the pony 
who started off at full speed, pitching 
our traps out, and not stopping until he 
ran into a piece of marshland, where he 
got mired. 

We put our decoys in the pond and 
sat for a couple of hours without getting 
a shot. Then Ben took his gun and 
straggled off, while I lit my pipe, opened 
a novel and was soon lost to the sur- 
roundings. When I finished smoking I 
happened to glance over the blind, and 
there were two willet who stood among 
the decoys, bowing and scraping to each 
other like a couple of French dancing 
masters, On my making a movement, 
they quickly made off. Then I took a 
nap and was awakened by one of the 
guardsmen, who had come from the sta- 
tion with my dinner. Whilst I was eat- 
ing, a flock of grey-back snipe flew by 
and settled on the shore about a quarter 
of a mile away. I gave my gun to the 
guardsman and told him to go after 
them. He was no sportsman but eager- 
ly consented and actually crawled most 
of the distance on his hands and knees 
to get a shot; yet, in spite of all his care, 
they rose before he was ready to fire. 
Towards evening Ben appeared, loaded 
with snipe and summer duck. The sun 
was now about an hour high and we 
were discussing the advisability of gath- 
ering the decoys and starting home, 
when a large flock of calico backs sailed 
by; we fired and a half dozen dropped, 
and this was the signal for a continued 
stream of bay birds to appear; the tide 
was rising rapidly and we had to put our 
decoys on top of the sand dunes and 
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stand in the water. Though the mos- 
quitoes came out in force, the sport was 
too exciting to heed small things. We 
fired over 100 shells apiece and only 
ceased when it was too dark to see the 
birds silhouetted against the sky. We 
were tired and savagely hungry when 
we reached the station, and had a din- 
ner of game and fish that, badly cooked 
as it was, we thoroughly enjoyed—for 
hunger, after all, is the best sauce. We 
sent eight dozen birds as a present to 
the villagers. 

The next day we spent in the little 
fishing town of Chickemacomico. There 
are two other villages on the strip of 
sand lying between the ocean and the 
sound—Big Kinnakeet and Hatteras— 
and the people are practically cut off 
from the world, living their simple lives 
and preserving their old-fashioned ways, 
a full 200 years behind the times. They 
are primitive to a refreshing degree. 
The women are hard-working, uncom- 
plaining and extremely religious—there 
being perhaps nowhere in America such 
devout, rigid Methodists as one finds 
in these seagirt villages. The native 
maidens never know the pleasures of the 
festive dance, as I do not believe there is 
a fiddle throughout the length and 
breadth of these settlements. All that 
goes to make up the life of the average 
American girl is unknown here. They 
marry as soon as they reach the line 
where childhood and womanhood meet, 
and maternity with all its attendant ser- 
ious duties is assumed at an early age. 
But few vegetables are raised, and milk, 
butter or fruit they seldom taste. These 
are luxuries not adapted to this storm- 
swept coast. In summer they are beset 
by mosquitoes and sand flies, which drive 
the unaccustomed visitor nearly mad. 
Yet they seem a happy and contented 
people. If they do not enjoy keenly, it 
is perhaps recompensed by the fact that 
the capacity for suffering is correspond- 
ingly dwarfed. Can this world give more 
than content, after all? Perhaps they 
have reached the summit of earthly at- 
tainment. One thing a visitor cannot 

































help noticing, and that is the perfect in- 
difference with which the natives regard 
Old Ocean. There is not one particle of 
sentiment among them, and for those 
glorious dips in the invigorating waters 
that many of us will travel hundreds of 
miles to enjoy, these people who live 
within a stone’s throw of the privilege 
have neither taste nor relish. I never 
saw a coast guardsman go in bathing, 
and Guthrie, my guide, said that none of 
the fair Chicamacomicans or Kinnakee- 
tans ever ventured in the surf. I did not 
learn whether or not the rules of the ser- 
vice require a coast guardsman to be a 
master of the art of swimming, but I think 
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head above water and striking out against 
the current and the undertow—make his 
way to the shore with coolness and very 
little fatigue. 

It is worth going many miles to see 
the life crew drill—especially that part 
when they go through all of the actions 
of saving the shipwrecked. It is thrill- 
ing to see them launching their life boat 
through the boiling surf: the captain 
uses an oar as rudder, standing cool and 
collected while the brawny fellows watch 
every movement and follow him with the 
same fidelity a band does the leader’s 
baton. A wrong twist of the steering 
oar, an incautious movement of a rower, 
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they should, for no man can be absolute- 
ly fearless in the water who does not feel 
as secure of his power to take care of 
himself there as upon terra firma, and this 
exercise should be a part of the weekly 
drill. A man without this knowledge, 
though protected by a cork jacket, has 
but little chance for his life when thrown 
overboard in a heavy surf. He is dashed 
and rolled about and buffeted like a log 
of wood, the breath fairly beaten out of 
him, while the swimmer, unweighted by 
a’cork jacket, can, by the use of the arts 
of the expert—such as inflating his lungs 
on the rise of the billow, keeping his 





a moment’s carelessness, and the boat 
would be hurled bottom side up and the 
men struggling for their lives. 

Nearly all of the life-saving crew are 
sportsmen and delighted in accompany- 
ing us on our hunting trips—although 
prevented by their other duties from 
hunting regularly. In the first place, 
very few had guns, and, after serving as 
night patrol, the men had little inclina- 
tion for any exertion in the day except 
in the line of duty, for their time was ta- 
ken up by inspections, cleaning up, not- 
ing and recording all the vessels that 
passed in their view, besides drills and 
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other labors. So nobody can charge the 
Life Savers with injuring the game out- 
look or diminishing the game supply. 
The next morning we left New Inlet 
and made our way, station by station, un- 
til we reached the jumping-off place of 
creation—Cape Hatteras—and found on 
reaching it that we were as much cut cff 
from the world as if we were on an isl- 
and in the middle of the Pacific Ocean. 
The first thing we did was to climb to 
the top of the light house, and a mag- 
nificent view we had. The cape runs 
some 10 miles west toward Pamlico 
Sound with the Atlantic waves on each 
side. It appears to be a mile or so 
broad. Gazing seaward, some 10 miles 
off, are the dreaded Diamond Shoals, 
where lie the bones of more men, the ribs 
of more vessels, than on any one other 
spot on earth. The cape, jutting 10 miles 
out into the Atlantic, catches the warm 
Gulf stream breeze, which, mingling with 
the cold air from the shores, produces 
violent atmospheric disturbances that 
make Hatteras the graveyard of the sea. 
The island is thickly wooded with dwarf 
water oaks; most of the land is marshy; 
deer abound in the coppice but are very 
wild. As for bay birds, they fairly swarm 
at Hatteras; for they keep along the 
coast until they fetch up at the cape and 
can get no further unless they take wing 
and migrate southward to Florida or 
Mexico. With a dozen decoys we shot 
until we were tired, and could have killed 
300 a day had we been so minded. 
During the winter and fall Hatteras is 
a perfect reservoir for game. The wild 
fowl, driven by the storms, congregate in 
the sloughs, marshes and ponds that dot 
the island and the natives kill vast quan- 
tities of them, although they do not reap 
much pecuniary benefit from it—possess- 
ing little facilities of reaching market and 
selling the game for a very low figure to 
the professional gunners who cruise 
about this section, buying and shooting 
all kinds of sea produce, and who keep 
the price of everything they purchase 
down to the lowest notch. There are 
no canvasbacks or red-heads around 
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Hatteras. The varieties are the black 
duck, brant, shoveler, pintail, mallard 
and teal, and in the spring swan and 
geese assemble in Pamlico Sound in un- 
counted numbers and are killed simply 
for their feathers and swans-down. 

A few miles below Hatteras is Orinoke 
Inlet, which has the finest brant shooting 
on the Atlantic, as many as 200 having 
been killed by one gun in a single day. 
There are no clubs in this section, the 
circuitous route (taking a week to come 
from Washington, D. C.) and the time 
and labor involved in reaching the place 
are an effectual bar to all sportsmen save 
those to whom neither. time nor money 
are of any moment; besides, the expos- 
ure is so great, the storms and tempests 
so often occuring, that only a seasoned 
man as tough as oak could stand the 
arctic weather. 

There are more raccoons on Cape 
Hatteras than on any spot I ever heard 
of. The sea casts up much dead débris 
and the ’coons wax fat and fierce. It is 
almost impossible to keep a cat on the 
island; for, as many lives as Puss has, 
the ’coon soon disposes of them all. One 
moonlight night a party of four natives 
went ’coon hunting and caught 13. These 
animals thrive and multiply, for their 
great foe, the darkey and his ’coon dog, 
don’t exist on the island, and a ’coon 
hunt without the African is like the play 
of Hamlet with the melancholy Dane left 
out. Hatteras would be the spot which 
the colored brother would consider Par- 
adise, for here he can live without work, 
and all he would have to do would be to 
build a shanty, buy an old Army musket, 
get some fish lines, turn out to increase 
and multiply a couple of pigs, raise half 
an acre of corn (one half for bread, the 
other half to send to the distillery to 
make whiskey) and he could live like a 
king and by a roaring fire sing his favor- 
ite song: 

“*Possum up de gum tree, 
*Coon in de holler, 


Rabbit in the sedge fiel’ 
Fat as he can waller,” 
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But the colored man “‘ain’t in it” at 
Hatteras: the natives don’t want him, 
and then again the driving storms of 
Hatteras would interfere with his indo- 
lent nature. After a few days’ stay at 
Hatteras, we bade farewell to our host, 
Capt. Etheridge, who, by the way, is a 
splendid type of these fearless, ready 
coast guardsmen who have made the 
maritime world ring with their exploits. 
Our voyage back was by the inland wa- 
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ter route and it was one long battle 
against adverse winds and tide. It took 
us 2 days in a sloop to get through 
Pamlico Sound, another 2 days to trav- 
erse Albemarle Sound and almost as 
long to beat our way out of Croaton and 
Currituck Sounds. In fact we were 
tacking zig zag through the waters all 
the time. Still, the trip, to one who is 
fond of sport, will well repay him for all 
the time and trouble required. 


DREAMS. 


By CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


Swift are thy waters, O hurrying stream! 
Hasting with joy to the far-away sea; 
Flashing a smile to the dreamy-eyed lad, 
Lying at length and gazing at thee. 
Racing and dancing by willow and sedge, 
Purling by meadows of billowy grain; 
Heedless of bird-song and murmuring bees, 
Dreaming for aye of a home in the main. 


Why do you hurry, O stream! to the sea? 
Sweet are the green banks where blossoms the rose; 
Primrose and cowsl'p are beckoning thee, 
Shades of cool alders invite to repose. 
Dark are the caves where the sea billows roam, 
Cold are the rocks on the storm-beaten shore; 
Loud are the blasts that shall lash thee to foam, 
Tossing thy waters with bellow and roar. 


Runs the swift thought of the dreamy-eyed boy, 
Swift as thy waters that hurry again; 
Hasting impatient to life’s troubled sea, 
Heedless of pleasures that come not a-main. 
Hasten, O streamlet and dreamy eyed lad!— 
One to life’s ocean and one to the main; 
For tarry you may not; but know of a truth, 


You shall sigh for the pleasures that come not again. 














THE FALL MIGRATION. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON, A. B. 


HE identification of our birds as 
they pass northward in spring, ar- 
rayed in their brightest plumage, is 

a comparatively easy matter, for all are 
adults and each bears the distinctive la- 
bel of its species. The return trip—made 
in the fall, when the male has doffed 
many of his fine feathers and has become 
more like his sober-garbed wife—pre- 
sents more difficulty. To complicate 
matters, there is also a numerous pro- 
geny of immature birds, in appearance 
much like the female. 

The heated period from mid-August 
to the first week of September is the calm 
before the storm. In wood, in thicket, 
in swamp, and along grass grown fence 
rows, the birds seem few and quiet. Per- 
haps grips are being dusted and clothes 
packed preparatory to the long journey 
southward; at any rate, there is little 
noise and less confusion to prophesy the 
great exodus, which is so soon to begin. 
In the mountainous parts of Eastern 
Kentucky the first week of September 
sees only a few signs of the approach of 
autumn, as yet only a few scattered leaves 
have browned; the coolness of the morn- 
ing is the most significant sign that the 
season’s tide has turned. Persimmons 
on every hillside allure with their tanta- 
lizing plumpness. Chestnut burrs, now 
rough and forbidding, hint of treasuries 
soon to be unlocked by Jack Frost’s key. 


At this time the ebb of the great annual 


movement of bird-life begins. Those that 
were the last to leave the allurements of 
a Costa Rican. forest, or a West Indian 
sea side, are the first to return. Brilliant 
hued many of them, true children of the 
tropics that they are, the warblers lead 
the way. Perhaps they have heard ru- 
mors and dark hints of the approach of 
winter, and read the summons in brown- 
ing woods and ripened fruits. Before 
starting in the spring, they waited to make 
sure that the frost was completely out of 
the ground and the woods were all 
abloom with the soft, tender greens of a 
new season; on the return trip they keep 
just ahead of the frost as it moves with 
resistless force toward the Land of Sum- 
mer. Other birds may delight in the cool 
bracing air of a November morning; but 
the warblers—oh, no! the mere sugges- 
tion makes them shiver. 

One fine morning, in early September, 
I was taking an after-breakfast “consti- 
tutional” along one of the prettiest 
mountain roads in Eastern Kentucky and 
noticed that the bushes and stubby trees, 
which covered the slope of the mountain 
on my right, were more than usually live- 
ly. A horde of migrants had stopped to ® 
rest and feed, and had mingled with the 
resident birds in almost inextricable con- 
fusion. Along with plaintive-voiced 
goldfinches and chattering chickadees— 
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regular fall and winter residents of this 
region—a swarm of warblers were enjoy- 
ing the bright sunshine and the bounties 
of the mountain-side. Running along 
the limbs of the walnut above my head, 
in true brown creeper style, was the beau- 
tiful black-and-white creeping warbler. 
As usual, he was rather quiet and taci- 
turn, and tended strictly to business. In 
the pawpaw thicket half way up the slope 
was a busy crowd. As they flew in and 
out among the recesses of the foliage, I 
saw the buff wing bars and olive-green 
back of my old friend of the Ozark thick- 
ets, the white-eyed vireo. To make as- 
surance doubly sure he stopped midway 
in the chase of some unknown insect and 
gave me his characteristic song. This is 
a series of wild, bubbling notes, uttered 
with feverish haste and brought to a close 
by a most emphatic Click, which, to my 
ear, sounds for all the world like the click 
of a camera shutter—only a little louder 
and more distinct. 

Again my attention was called to the 
walnut by the coming of a flock of new 
arrivals. The black-throated green war- 
bler was stopping to enjoy Kentucky 
hospitality. His colors are a little more 
dingy than when he passed northward in 
the spring; but it is not to be wondered 
at that his spick-and-span bridegroom’s 
suit of that joyous season has become 
rather shiny and frayed by a summer’s 
use in a far-away Canadian forest. Be- 
fore I left the walnut, in addition to the 
species already named, I saw the com- 
mon myrtle or yellow-rumped warbler— 
easily identified by his general sparrow- 
like appearance and the spot of yellow 
on the rump—the black-capped Wilson’s 
warbler and, last but not least, the rare 
Blackburnian. In all the range of col- 
or and tint that Mother Nature has used 
on her palette, there is nothing more 
striking, more fascinating to the lover of 
rich color, than the spot of flame upon 
the throat of Dendroica Blackburniz. 
To my mind the only shades that ap- 
proach it in brilliancy and delicacy as 
well, are the scarlet of the throat-patch 
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of the yellow- bellied woodpecker and the 
salmon of the red-start. 

Later in the month, while climbing the 
mountain one fine morning, I found the 
oven bird, and a day or two later the 
Tennessee warbler. Still this did not 
bring the warbler procession to a close. 
One afternoon in October I was strolling 
with a friend who is also a great lover of 
the birds, and came to a secluded little 
pocket or nook where a willow- fringed 
brook offered special attractions to the 
migrant hordes. Every briar thicket 
and clump of weeds had a tenant, each 
busy looking out for number one. 
Among the busy noisy throng my eye 
finally fell on a familiar figure, that rare 
soloist of Mississippi forests, the Louis- 
iana water thrush. Though called a wa- 
ter thrush it is classified by scientists 
along with the warblers. 

To be sure, the warblers I have men- 
tioned are not the only birds seen or 
heard in this part of the great Appa- 
lachian system. The whip-poor-will 
stopped with us for more than a week in 
early September, and made our valley re- 
sound with his nightly calls. I have 
seen no account of this autumnal song 
of the whip-poor- will, but residents of this 
region tell me that it is the rule and not 
the exception. However, it seemed to 
me that the call lacked a little of the 
spring-time vigor and emphasis. His 
cousin the nighthawk made us a call dur- 
ing the month, as did also the catbird 
and chipping sparrow. The cardinal— 
so dear to the hearts of all true Kentuck- 
ians since the publication of James Lane 
Allen’s “Kentucky Cardinal” — waited 
till October had begun to wane before he 
came upon the scene, to add his touch of 
vivid color to the half tones of the dying 
year. Beside the field sparrow—which 
seems to be a permanent resident of the 
section—and the chipping sparrow, to 
whom passing allusion has been made, 
there are four other sparrows and one 
near relative, the junco, whose arrival and 
departure we may readily observe. These 
are the vesper, swamp, white-throated 
and song sparrows; but, of the quartette, 
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only the last named renders himself at all 
conspicuous by his musical efforts. In- 
deed, it seems to me that season doesn’t 
affect Melospiza fasciata as it does most 
birds; even in November his song rings 
out with all the fervor and vigor of May. 

We must not forget the bluebird. In 
the saddest of November days, when dark 
rain clouds roll down the sides of the 
mountains and shut out the light, the 
bluebird pipes away regardless of weath- 
er. I suppose he has preferences, but 
Holland has called him “the cheerful 
bluebird.” 

In his suit of Quaker drab our friend 
the junco (alias the snowbird) is one of 
the trimmest figures among the passing 
birds. When you see him in the fall you 
may safely conclude that the migration 
has about come to an end; that soon 
will come the snow, the voiceless brooks, 
the penetrating cold. From this time, 
the bird lover has to content himself 
with the study of our sober tinted winter 
residents and transient visitors from the 
frozen north, till the sun once more draws 
near the line and the mysterious impulse 
of a new season sends the feathered hosts 
back to us again. 


FROM THE MARSHES. 








As the birds are divided into classes, 
the students of bird life might be divided 
in a great deal the same way: For in- 
stance, the habits of the land birds are 
more interesting to one person than the 
water birds, or vice versa; the birds of 
prey are watched with the greatest inter- 
est by one, while the birds that are 
preyed upon may hold another’s atten- 
tion. I have always enjoyed the study 
of the aquatic species more than any oth- 
er class of birds and have found the small 
lakes and marshes around Chicago a fruit- 
ful ground for the study of many species 
of wading and marsh. loving birds. Even 
the small islets surrounded by the la- 
goons in Jackson Park attract many of 
these as migrants in the spring and sev- 
eral kinds stay to rest in the park—no- 
tably the spotted sand piper, kildeer, 
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plover and pied-billed grebe; while sev- 
eral species of rails, besides coots and 
bitterns, breed in a small marsh at the 
extreme south end of the park. 

During the past spring I thoroughly 
explored several small marshes in the 
vicinity of Roby, Indiana, and found 
much that was interesting and really sur- 
prising. In a marsh in the interior of 


-the Roby race track I found a nest of 


the king rail which had contained 12 
eggs, that were hatching the day I found 
it. We were advised of the locality of 
the nest by the constant “clacking” of 
the old birds which kept runnirg about 
us constantly. The nest was situated as 
usual in a bunch of reeds, and about 8 
inches above the water. The eggs were 
all chipped, and two of the little fellows 
were out of the shells. This bird waits 
until all the eggs are laid before incuba- 
tion is begun. 

In this same marsh the long-billed 
marsh wren nests in abundance, as well 
as the least bittern and red winged black- 
birds. On May 18th a nest of the sora 
or Carolina rail was examined in the 
same marsh. This nest was suspended 
from cat-tail flags, over water about 2 
feet deep and was about a foot above 
water. The parent bird was on the nest 
when we found it, and immediately dived 
into the water and out of sight. The 
eggs were nine in number, and, judging 
from comparative weights, of all stages 
of incubation. This rail starts to incu- 
bate with the first egg laid. 

In another marsh near by the red- 
wing blackbirds were very numerous and 
we examined hundreds of nests. The 
eggs exhibited a wonderful variation of 
coloring—from dark greenish-grey to 
light blue. The average number of eggs 
in a set was 4. 

A week or so after the first trip I 
again visited the west marsh and on ex- 
amining the blackbirds’ nests found that 
many were full of dead young birds. No 
explanation for this state of affairs was 
found, and I have not yet determined the 
cause. Two nests of the least bittern 
were found in this west marsh; one nest 
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contained one egg, the other supported 5. 
I think the word ‘“‘supported” best de- 
scribes the nest of the least bittern, for it 
is nothing but a platform at the best—a 
bunch of flat rushes laid together and 
perfectly flat on the top. How the eggs 
are kept from rolling off is a mystery to 
me. The eggs are a pale blue, almost 
white, and are quite difficult to find, the 
nest being always placed in the thickest 
of the marsh. Four nests of the king 
rail were found in and around this marsh, 
one set containing 5 eggs—probably be- 
ing uncompleted. The other three were 
of 9, 10 and 12 eggs re- 
spectively. The nest con- 
taining the set of 12 was 
not right in the marsh, but 
in a clump of blue iris in a 
meadow about 100 feet from 
the water. Five eggs of 
what we thought to be the 
Americon coot or mud hen 
were found deserted and ap- 
parently drowned out by 
high water in about the 
centre of the marsh. a 

It seems strange that we 
neither found the nest nor 
saw the Virginia rail, as this 
bird is usually found in the 
same localities as the sora. 
The Virginia is almost an 
exact miniature of the king 
rail and is about the same 
size as the sora. The 
young of nearly all rail are 
perfectly black when 
hatched and are beautiful little fel- 
lows to watch. The young king rail 
which we saw hatching would, as soon as 
dry, scramble to the edge of the nest and 
drop out, and if put back in the nest 
would repeat the performance. It was 
seemingly the instinct of self protection 
which told them to keep out of sight of 
man. 

Other wading and swimming birds 
may and probably do nest close by, be- 
sides the great numbers of forest and 
meadow dwellers, but the finding of the 
above named species tends to show that 
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when a suitable nesting ground is once 
found it takes a lot of civilization to drive 
them away. ARTHUR Woop VAN PELT. 





THE WOODCOCK'S LOVE SONG. 





The fact is well established that near- 
ly if not quite all birds—even crows, 
grouse and woodpeckers—are to some 
extent musical in the mating season. 
Some birds not commonly considered 
songsters aspire to a genuine song at 
this season; but the music of certain 
others is crude enough—“ instrumental” 


8 . 


i= 
SONG-FLIGHT OR SOARING OF THE WOODCOCK. 


music, such as the drumming of the 
ruffed grouse and the woodpeckers. And 
SO we are not to suppose that even the 
woodcock is without some way of tell- 
ing the “wond’rous tale.” But who 
would suppose that this odd snipe could 
surpass, as a musician, the fine appearing 
grouse? Does it not seem absurd that 
he should aspire to an actual love song? 
—much less, to soaring like a lark? The 
fact is, many sportsmen who have hunt- 
ed and shot the woodcock are still whol- 
ly unacquainted with the most interest- 
ing of its habits. 
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It was entirely by chance that I first 
heard the woodcock’s song; but several 
times thereafter I made it a point to visit 
his haunt expressly to hear him sing, 
and to secure the sketch here shown. I 
first heard the song on May 8. Each 
evening, at just 20 minutes after 7 o'clock, 
the cock flew from a bordering wood to 
that spot in a waste field from which he 
always started to soar and sing. A few 
seconds after alighting he began the pe- 
culiar note which was always uttered be- 
tween the songs: that is, while the bird 
was on the ground. About five minutes 
elapsed before the first flight was begun. 
The course was arrow-like for the first 
40 or 50 feet, and at a gradual ascent; 
then it curved sidewise and upward into 
a broad spiral—not a perfect spiral, how- 
ever, but sometimes being a double loop 
or reverse curve, as shown in the accom- 
panying sketch. During the upward 
course only the whistling of the wings is 
heard. This sound is continuous until 
the circling has well begun; then it is 
broken by a momentary rest of the wings 
at the end of a dozen or (toward the end 
of the ascent) many less strokes. At the 
highest point in the flight—about 300 
feet—a clear whistled note is heard, and 
then begins the flight downward, which 
is much more rapid and in a more per- 
fect spiral than the ascent. The whis- 
tied notes become much more frequent 
and ecstatic, until they predominate over 
the whistling of the wings, and the song 
becomes a pleasing warble, which, how- 
ever, is short lived—ending abruptly 
when the singer is 50 feet from the 
ground. Then, with raised wings and 
legs dangling, he drops to the earth near 
the place from which he started, and 
sounds the peculiar call “Pat! pat!” ut- 
tered once at intervals of a few seconds, 
while the caller turns his body stiffly 
about and occasionally takes a stiff leg- 
ged step or two. The entire flight and 
song occupy two or three minutes with 
perhaps a little longer interval between 
the flights. Epmonp J. SAWYER. 





AFIELD. 
NATURAL TILLERS OF THE SOIL. 





When we look at the vast areas of un- 
cultivated lands and see, year after year, 
many plants growing and bearing their 
myriads of seeds, we cannot but wonder 
why it is possible for them to grow and 
flourish when the farmer must humor, 
coax and verily buy the soil to yield him 
even one crop. Look where we may, 
the world is one vast garden of beautiful 
foliage and yet only a small per cent is 
actually cultivated. Ah, but is this true? 
If we investigate we find thousands and 
thousands of tiny farmers toiling assidu- 
ously in the earth’s surface. So many 
are there, and so incéssantly do they 
work, that a great part of the surface dis- 
integration is due to their efforts. With- 
out cultivation no crops are possible, but 
daily and hourly, inch by inch, grain by 
grain, the soil is being turned and mixed 
by these busy toilers. 

Among the very numerous and indus- 
trious of these are the earth worms, 
whose peculiar method of working is by 
passing the earth through their bodies. 
It has been estimated that on every acre 
of land in England more than ten tons of 
dry earth are passed annually through 
their bodies and thus brought to the sur- 
face. The reason for this passage is two- 
fold. Often the natural diet of decaying 
vegetable matter cannot be obtained, 
hence they must swallow the dry earth 
to get certain organic matters; secondly, 
it is necessary to deposit somewhere the 
material excavated by their burrowing 
through the soil. 

In Europe, according to Darwin, the 
burrowings of these small animals often 
extend obliquely into the surface to a 
depth of from three to six feet and fre- 
quently terminate in an enlargement or 
chamber. Not unusual is it to find these 
underground tunnels lined or their open- 
ings plugged with leaves, and thus, when 
decomposition occurs, furnishing a fertil- 
izer. What an excellent lesson for the 
farmer that never fertilizes his land yet 
expects it to yield abundantly year after 
year. 
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It is often remarked (and, in fact, it is 
the belief of a great many persons) that 
stones work themselves downward into 
the earth; and while this is apparently 
true, upon close observation we find that 
it is something else working. When a 
stone is left lying on the surface, worms, 
liking its shelter, collect under it and, 
ejecting beyond the stone the eirth that 
they have swallowed, they cause the sur- 
face around it to be raised. In time the 
excavated portions beneath (due to the 
burrowings) collapse and the stone sinks. 
Thus we see that eventually it will be- 
come deeply embedded in the soil. The 
ruins of many ancient buildings are also 
thus perceptibly lowered. 

Ants are another great class of soil 
tillers, and among this class of insects the 
white ant is especially remarkable. In 
hot climates where the delicately organ- 
ized earthworm could not penetrate the 
hard baked surface, we find this particu- 
lar species very abundant. They have 
been described as being small insects with 
oblong, bloated, yellowish-white bodies 
and having a large thorax of an ugly 
brown color. Rarely can they be seen, 
for they live underground, but they are 
constant workers and their ravages may 
be seen at every turn. In burrowing, 
they form many underground galleries, 
and the material from these has to be 
thrown out upon the surface and thus 
forms mounds so conspicuous as to be 
visible for miles. Indeed, they often 
reach a height of from ten to fifteen feet 
and have a diameter of forty feet. They 
may occur in groups or singly, and if in 
the latter condition stand out against the 
sky like obelisks; but when the rainy 
season sets in we find them slowly suc- 
cumbing to the lashing storms and 
crumbling into minute particles that even- 
tually are scattered over the country by 
the winds of the succeeding dry season, 
thus increasing and freshening the soil. 

The rice ant of Texas is another min- 
iature agriculturist. This ant clears a 
disc about twelve feet in diameter around 
the entrance to its nests. This watchful 
insect allows no plant but the ant rice 
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plant to grow within the circumference 
of the disk, and when the plant has borne 
its new crop of seeds the ant does its 
harvesting and stores the crop in its nest. 

The farmers who work on the great- 
est scale, however, are the leaf carrying 
ants of South America. Large mounds 
of earth are thrown up, sometimes 40 
yards in circumference and 2 feet in 
height. The mounds are only the out- 
works to protect the entrances to their 
vast subterranean galleries, and they are 
composed of very different soil than that 
of the immediate vicinity, showing that 
it has been unearthed from a considera- 
ble depth. The galleries extend from 
one to two feet beneath the surface and 
terminate—as in the case of the white 
ant—in large chambers. An incident is 
related of a species in South America 
that excavated a tunnel under a river bed 
several feet across; and another, of an 
embankment being so pierced with these 
galleries that it gave out and allowed the 
reservoir of water that it contained to es- 
cape. Another interesting thing in con- 
nection with these ants is that on their 
line of march they go in broad columns, 
as they march they cut the leaves from 
the trees in their path, thus being very 
destructive to the foliage. They com- 
pensate for this, nevertheless, by using 
these leaves to line their out-works and 
thereby enriching the ground. 

Other little toilers—or miners, we 
might term them—are the sand wasps, 
also South American insects. They are 
small but strongly built, pale green in 
color, and when working send little 
sprays of sand over the sloping banks. 
The female seems to be the worker, and 
after making a gallery two or three 
inches in length she flies away, but soon 
returning with a fly carries it into her 
nest and there deposits an egg in its pre- 
viously benumbed body. Then she with- 
draws her presence and seals the door- 
way with sand. Later, this egg hatches 
into a grub and feeds upon the body of 
the fly. As each egg is deposited in a 
fresh excavation, we get some idea of the 
millions of borings that must be made. 
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The work done by the crawfish in ov- 
erturning the soil is very large, probably 
equal to that of the earthworm. Prof. 
Shaler has estimated that a single craw- 
fish will bring to the surface a half cubic 
foot of material in a season; hence in cer- 
tain localities where these animals abound 
to the number of about three hundred to 
each acre of surface, it is evident that in 
the course of a year at least 500 cubic 
feet of matter is brought up from a con- 
siderable depth. As this matter is very 
fine and soluble, it rapidly washes away, 
furnishing a thin sheet on the surface. In 
the course of only twenty-five years as a 
result a depth of one foot is completely 
overturned. 

Nor must we overlook the mole, whose 
broad, shovel-like front paws, with their 
fine strong claws, are powerful tools for 
shoveling away the earth. This animal 
is extremely voracious, and when he 
turns his broad paws outward and pushes 
as though he were swimming, the soil 
above him heaves and trembles; at the 
same time pushing upward with his nose 
the loose earth that he has excavated, he 
makes the long line of mole hills so no- 
ticeable on the surface. And what a ver- 
itable palace has this subterranean lord 
of the manor, with his numerous cham- 
bers, galleries and private hunting 
grounds! 

There are many other animals that we 
might mention in connection with this 
subject. That little animal immortalized 
by the nature loving Burns—the field 
mouse—is a very active worker, and as 
it lives much deeper under ground than 
the mole it is even a greater agent in un- 
earthing the deep soil. Also we have 
the rabbit, the western prairie dog, the 
chipmunk, the mound-building bird, the 
sand-swallow—in fact, a large per cent 
of both vertebrates and invertebrates are 
daily at work. Thus in field or meadow, 
on mountain or plain, in forest land or 
prairie region, we have an army of these 
incessant workers—the natural tillers of 
the soil. NELLIE OcTAvIA PLEE. 





AFIELD. 
SEA GULLS. 





Stormy petrels are called Mother Ca- 
rey’s chickens. But the widest stretch 
of romantic imagination must find it dif- 
ficult to associate these tireless compan- 
ions of storm and wave with a single at- 
tribute of the domestic fowl, and the his- 
torian or romancer who first named them 
such must really have meant the white 
sea gulls of the Pacific shores. These 
will come at call and gather up the 
crumbs thrown at your very feet, and, al- 
though they spend a considerable por- 
tion of their time soaring and sporting 
above the waves many miles from shore, 
they are really a homing bird and will 
seek the safety of the land when wind 
and storm whip the sea. Here they are 
called scavengers and are protected by 
law as such; but their beautiful white, 
grey or darker plumage, clean and sym- 
metrical forms, suggest. anything but the 
disgusting habits of the law-protected 
buzzard or that outlawed pariah, the crow. 

Their real food is the various forms of 
delicate shell. fish left upon the sands by 
advancing and retreating surf. These 
they are seen to pick up, by relays—hun- 
dreds remaining in the surf while as 
many more walk about upon the sands 
and feed; then, as these become satisfied, 
they soar about, fly off to sea, or play 
upon the crest of the waves nearby, 
while others take their places at the boun- 
tiful repast. In this way the beaches at 
the various resorts along the shores are 
always kept pure, clean and entirely free 
from everything that could, in short or- 
der, become offensive in the hot sun. For 
this practical reason, as well as for their 
gentleness and beauty, tourists as well as 
citizens are their admiring friends and 
treat them with becoming kindness. 
They are the especial delight of visiting 
children, who, on any fine day, may be 
seen scattering scraps and crumbs among 
them, while the birds with joyful clamor 
flap about or struggle with each other for 
some dainty morsel. Always just be- 
yond reach; for, if a hand be stretched 
toward them with restraining hint they 
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move aside, not hastily and with simi- 
lated fear, but in a coy and easy and 
apologetic manner as if wishing to give 
no offence—but the hand always falls 
upon the place where they have been; 
and, like Patrick’s flea, they are not there. 
The accompanying photograph shows a 
joyful band of sea gulls at Long Beach, 
California—the surf showing in the dis- 
tance and at the moment of exposure 
rolling in toward the shore. The birds 
have just been fed by one of the picnick- 
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York City. Its multiplication was a 
source of great satisfaction for a few sea- 
sons, but as it began to dawn upon the 
people that this was a very noisy and 
unmusical bird, and that it neglected 
worms for such food as it found in the 
streets, a wail at once arose and every 
man’s hand was against the former pet. 
It has become unfashionable to say a 
good word for the sparrow, and protec- 
tion is denied it; in many localities a 
price is upon its head. It is also popu- 














SEA GULLS AT LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
Amateur photo by CaxkL WELLER, Highland Park, California. 





ing parties, that always make it an enter- 

taining pleasure to lay in an extra sup- 

ply for these bright winged friends. 
Tuos. H. FRASER. 





WHAT ABOUT THE ENGLISH SPARROW ? 





It is common history that the English 
sparrow was first brought into the United 
States as a possible agent in the destruc- 
tion of the worms upon the trees of New 





lar to shoot at every hawk in range— 
regardless of its disposition or ability to 
do harm—just as it has been the right 
thing to regard every Indian as an Apa- 
che, or even worse. It may occur to 
thoughtful men that it is incredible that, 
in Nature’s plan, there should be no rea- 
son for the existence of this pugnacious 
bird, and perhaps a careful search into 
its habits and work may show its raison 
d'éire to actually exist. 
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In an article by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt in 
Shooting and Fishing he seems loath to 
condemn the sparrow, and yet finds him- 
self practically in the place of the judge 
whose judgement is reserved: he gives 
(as the result of the examination of the 
stomachs of many sparrows) the fact 
that most of them contained grain. But 
he does not say what kind of grain, and 
it is safe to guess that it was mostly from 
street droppings that such food was ob- 
tained. The birds that nest in the city 
and live upon its streets will be apt to 
take what comes easiest, and it is not fair 
to accuse them of robbing the farmer be- 
cause they are filled up with oats. 

Seven or eight years ago the leaf rol- 
ler became a pest in Denver, though for- 
merly unknown, and for some years it 
was almost impossible, on account of the 
worms, to walk under the box elders 
during May and half of June. Most of 
these trees were stripped of foliage be- 
fore the worm took to the chrysalis 
stage, and very many such trees were at 
last cut down by the owners as a nui- 
sance. Apple trees fared quite as badly, 
and few trees escaped entirely. About 
this time the first English sparrows were 
seen in Colorado, and they have greatly 
increased in numbers every year. But 
as they have multiplied, the pest of the 
leaf roller has abated, until, in 1903, the 
trees have suffered but little from the 
worm, Three years ago the small yel- 
lowish moths were very numerous about 
the middle of June; this year I have 
only seen two or three about a large ap- 
ple tree that used to harbor hundreds 
of them. 

Last week, while trimming the lawn, I 
stopped for some time to watch a spar- 
row in search of food: after swallowing 
a green worm nearly an inch long, he 
landed on a large yellow hopper, which 
he ate entirely with the exception of 
the wings—first removing the jumping 
machinery and taking the rest at his 
leisure. If every sparrow in Denver did 
as well, it would take a great many 
thousand worms and hoppers to fill the 
order. 


AFIELD. 


If those who read this article will 
send to Sports AFIELD the facts that 
have come under their own observation 
in regard to the English sparrow, we 
ought to be able to get a satisfactory 
idea of its merits and demerits. Its hab- 
its in the farming districts are, above all, 
worthy of investigation. Tell us what 
you know about the bird; it is at the 
mercy of all who are without conscience 
in killing wantonly ; and, while the small 
boy may try to kill only the sparrows, 
he is a poor ornithologist, and the house 
finch and other small kinds are in as 
much danger as the unprotected birds. 

Cuar ts F. ALLEn. 





Tue toad, which in this country is 
not appreciated at its full value, is in 
Europe to be found on sale and are pur- 
chased in large numbers by gardeners. 
When once placed in a garden toads sel- 
dom leave it, but soon find a burrow un- 
der a board or stone, or at the root of a 
tree or shrub. Their value lies in the 
fact that they destroy many harmful in- 
sects. 

SP ea a 

Owinc to the heavy rains, cloudbursts 
and swollen rivers, together with nu- 
merous forest and brush fires, the pres- 
ent year, in all probability, will be the 
most destructive to bird life for many 
years. These calamities have unfortun- 
ately nearly all occurred in the breeding 
season and thus allowed no chance of 
escape for either the young or adult 
birds, Although some of the birds 
made new homes and reared a second 
brood it is probable that the numbers of 
certain species will be noticeably smaller 
for several years as a result of this 
year’s disasters. 

ssueiiiainmame 

As a protection against snakes and 
monkeys, many of the birds of Africa 
weave nests of grass blades which are 
woven with great accuracy and com- 
pactness. The entrance is always at the 
bottom of these nests which are hung 
from the ends of tree branches. There is 
usually an inner chamber for the eggs. 












































A DAY’S HUNT IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 





During the month of January, 1897, I 
was in western Somali-land, prospecting 
for friable ore among the volcanic reefs 
interlacing the mesa-lands between the 
territory of Karema and the western bor- 
ders of the Congo. In addition to the 
usual number of native attendants, I was 
accompanied by a Zulu by name of Gan- 
Liba (Lion Mountain), who was by far 
the most intrepid and daring hunter of 
large game I have ever known in the 
Dark Continent. In stature he was a 
veritable giant—nearly 7 ft. in height and 
straight as an arrow, his. back, arms and 
chest covered with great bunches of mus- 
cle, nearly as hard as bone. He was a 
most faithful fellow, having on several 
occasions saved my life at imminent risk 
of his own, and had accompanied me 
upon all prospecting tours for more than 
three years back. Game had been some- 
what scarce for several days and our sup- 
ply of fresh meat was getting low in con- 
sequence, when we suddenly came upon 
a chain of “wadis,” as the Somalis call 
the oasis in the semi-desert, which are 
caused by small streams fed by periodic- 
al springs. Here was the chance to re- 
plenish our larder, and after instructing 
my man-in-charge as to the course to 
pursue, I strapped my little Savage rifle 


(which a friend in “the States” had sent 
me some months previous) to my saddle 
and, accompanied by the Zulu, rode on 
ahead. From the number of pugs about, 
game was evidently very plentiful, while 
the jungle on either side of the dried 
river bed furnished excellent opportuni- 
ties for tracking game, the soil being soft 
and sandy and covered with turfs of fine 
grass. In these wadis are to be found 
the most charming bits of scenery. Lux- 
uriant growths of creepers fall in festoons 
from date palm and mimosa trecs, birds 
of brilliant plumage fill the jungle with 
life, and here and there dark patches of 
reeds show where pools of clear, cool wa- 
ter lie, with stretches of green grass about 
their margins. Tracks of antelope, buf- 
falo and leopard crossed our path con- 
tinually, while as we moved softly around 
some bend in the wadis’ winding course 
the skulking hyena hastened his foot- 
steps across the sand or the wild boar 
dashed, alarmed, from the pool. We were 
soon out of sight and hearing of the car- 
avan and rode along as quietly as possi- 
ble, in hopes of running into a herd of 
oryx or lesser koodoos, as we were trav- 
eling directly up wind. As we pro- 
gressed the jungle became more and more 
dense, reaching farther out on either side, 
until finally we were in the midst of a 
forest of low trees, while about us rose a 
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wall of apparently interminable bush- 
jungle. While riding slowly along I 
suddenly caught a glimpse of a herd of 
wary gerenook fleeing swiftly through 
the brush. Directly afterward the Zulu 
spied a small female oryx, and, although 
it was at least 50 yards distant and near- 
ly obscured by the thick bushes, he fired 
at it. He apparentiy missed, and at the 
roar of his heavy elephant gun a large 
dhero sprang out of the bushes to our 
right and after staring stupidly in our di- 
rection for a few seconds made slowly off. 
It required a single expanding bullet from 
my little Savage, planted just back of the 
ear, to bring it down, and after cutting its 
throat we followed in the direction taken 
by the oryx. The spoor led us into a 
more open country, and afer a little we 
sighted our quarry, grazing quietly near 
a large buck of the same species. They 
were some 300 yards distant, and hastily 
dismounting we tied our horses to the 
limbs of a small aloe and moved cau- 
tiously around until we had the wind in 
our favor and then crept toward them on 
all fours. We had approached to within 
perhaps 25 yards when a large thorn 
caught in my canvas coat, making a 
sharp “wisp” as it scraped along the 
rough surface. 

“Now,” whispered the Zulu, who was 
just behind me; “ you take de big un, sa- 
hib.” Throwing up my rifle I fired at 
the buck’s shoulder and a second later 
was almost deafened by the roar of the 
Zulu’s 8 bore, the muzzle of which was 
not more than a foot from my head. The 
female dropped in her tracks, but the 
male, although staggered by my shot, 
dashed off into the brush in a northerly 
direction. After a hasty glance to as- 
sure ourselves the female was done for, 
we hurried on the spoor of the wounded 
buck. He was evidently badly hurt, as 
blood splashes on grass and bushes tes- 
tified, and when we had followed for some 
40 rods we suddenly came upon him 
standing near a date palm looking in our 
direction. He was not more than 20 
yards off and was standing with his flank 
exposed, affording an excellent shot. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


Taking a hurried aim I fired, but to my 
disgust the bullet struck a tree directly 
behind him, causing the bark to fly in 
splinters. 

“Na lagga” (poor shot), grinned the 
Zulu, looking very much disgusted as the 
oryx disappeared in the bushes. While 
I felt rather out of humor at the prospect 
of another tramp through the brush, I 
laughed at the rather blunt criticism and 
we once more took up the bloody spoor. 
We had not proceeded far when we again 
sighted him, standing under a spreading 
mimosa and glaring savagely at us, ap- 
parently determined to stand and make 
a fight for it. As we cautiously ap- 
proached he snorted loudly, lowering his 
formidable horns as though about to 
charge. We both fired at the same in- 
stant and the great deer fell to his knees 
and then rolled over on his side. When 
we reached him he was quite dead. Up- 
on examination we found that my first 
shot had struck too low down, passing 
through the body several inches below 
and back of the heart, but causing a 
wound from which he would have bled 
to death in time. My second had cut a 
ridge along the base of one of his horns, 
while my last had entered almost exactly 
between the eyes. The Zulu’s heavy 
bullet had missed him altogether, and so 
I had the laugh on the old fellow in the 
end. 

After marking. the spot where the oryx 
lay, by fixing a white handkerchief to the 
limb of a tree, we started to return to 
where we had left the dhero, intending to 
wait for the caravan to come up. We 
were riding slowly along, our horses but 
a few feet apart, our eyes mechanically 
searching the landscape, when I sudden- 
ly caught sight of an animal of a brown- 
ish yellow color moving through the 
grass ahead of us. At first I scarcely 
gave it a thought, taking it for a hyena 
or a small reedbuck. However, as we 
rode on the thing again caught my eye 
and the thought occurred to me it was a 
queer shape for either of the above ani- 
mals. At that instant the Zulu glanced 
at me and then turned his eyes in the di- 
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IN THE FIELD. 


rection indicated by my gaze. To the 
experienced eye of the old hunter the 
riddle was an easy one. For a moment 
his gaze rested on the brown patch show- 
ing above the grass and then he uttered 
the mystic word “liba!” (Zo). At that 
we spurred our ponies forward, and as 
we drew nearer I could easily distinguish 
the outlines and prowling gait of a lion. 
We soon galloped alongside the heavy- 
looking brute, which broke into a trot 
and then into a slow canter. It proved 
to be a lioness, though from its immense 
size I first took it to be a maneless lion. 
Soon it reached a thicket of yellow jun- 
gle grass, where it stopped, apparently 
not relishing being chased by us. We 
instantly dismounted and tied our horses 
to a large bush, the lioness giving vent 
to a series of low growls from her cover 
as we did so. The tall grass only par- 
tially hid her immense form and we could 
see the upper portion of her back as she 
lay, with her head held low, watching us 
through the grass. We were at least 20 
paces distant, and no opportunity for a 
safe shot; obviously, we must induce her 
ladyship to leave her cover if we intend- 
ed to bag her. Gathering a couple of 
rocks the Zulu threw one at the crouch- 
ing form, but missed at least a yard, 
causing her to growl ominously. His 
next effort met with better success, the 
stone actually striking her rump, at which 
she gave a savage roar and sprang out of 
the grass, running about ten paces in our 
direction. Here she paused and crouched 
low, her eyes roving from one to the 
other of us and her tail lashing the short 
grass furiously. The reddish eyes of an 
infuriated lion are singularly impressive, 
especially if you happen to be watching 
them some thirty paces distant, with only 
the open, level ground intervening. With 
the greatest caution we approached slow- 
ly, aiming to get a point where we could 
obtain a side shot and watching intently 
for the first sign of a coming charge. 
Apparently deciding that we meant bus- 
iness, she turned half way about, as 
though to re-enter the thicket. This 
gave the desired opportunity, and taking 
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a quick aim at the point of her shoulder 
I fired. The lioness sprang into the air 
with a loud roar, and as she touched the 
ground I fired into her chest. She hard- 
ly seemed to notice the last shot and 
with a kind of snarling growl charged 
straight at me. Although heretofore I 
had never experienced any degree of fear 
in facing large game, the sight of that 
big brute charging with wide-open jaws 
seemed to take my nerve entirely, and 
my arms fairly shook as I aimed at her 
chest.. On she came, covering half the 
30 paces separating us ina flash. “Now! 
sahib!” muttered the Zulu grimly, and 
as the lioness crouched for a spring I 
aimed just below the upper jaw and fired. 
At the same instant I heard the roar of 
the Zulu’s gun a few paces behind me 
and as I dodged to one side to avoid the 
lioness’ spring the smoke completely ob- 
scured the view. When it cleared she 
was stretched on her side, a few paces 
off, pawing the grass convulsively. A 
shot through the head settled her, and 
the game was ended. 
Art S. JENNINGS, 


TURKEY HUNTING. 








It was a task difficult enough which 
the old time rifleman, keen-eyed and tire- 
less-footed as he was, had set out for him 
when he started on the wild turkey hunt. 
Were we placed amid the same circum- 
stances today and asked to use no weap- 
on but the muzzle-loading rifle, and to 
employ no other but our unaided facul- 
ties, hard indeed would we, too, find the 
task of setting out to kill a specimen of 
Meleagris Gallopavo. Yet it is regularly 
done today by men in certain parts of 
America, especially portions of Missouri, 
Arkansas and Mississippi. It is here, if 
one may be allowed the expression, that 
we may find the only part of the United 
States fit to be called American today. 
There is no population accurately to be 
called purely American except precisely 
that which dwells in these isolated re- 
gions of the South. Singularly enough, 
it is here that we find this great game 
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bird most properly to be called the Amer- 
ican national bird. They dwell together, 
these two Americans, the long-leggéd 
hunter with the long rifle, and the long- 
leggéd bird with the long neck. Not so 
numerous are they now as they once 
were and not so large is the range of ei- 
ther. Yet they are there, and curious 
and interesting enough is the one and the 
other in these modern times. 

Shrewd and alert as is the wild tur- 
key, it can yet be outwitted by the great- 
est of all hunting animals—man. Ever 
since this country was first visited by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, mankind has devised 
ways of circumventing this wary fowl. It 
may be interesting to specify the differ- 
ent methods which have been found most 
successful in its pursuit. The original 
method of hunting was, of course, that of 
stalking or still hunting. Surely this 
must have been difficult even for the 
keenest of the old time riflemen, but ne- 
cessity is the mother of invention. Our 
long-leggéd friend with the small-bore 
rifle cut the hollow bone out of the wing 
of a turkey, and discovered that, by suck- 
ing through it, he could imitate the call 
of the bird itself. He learned that he 
could also imitate it by using a joint of 
cane. By accident he learned that a leaf 
could be used to produce the call of the 
turkey, and that a thin piece of rubber, 
held between the lips, would sometimes 
aid in making the note more perfect. 
There are a few original geniuses who 
discovered that they could call the wild 
turkey with the unaided mouth, though 
men who can do this are very rare. 
There is a variety of box calls, which de- 
pend upon the vibration of the wooden 
shell of the thin box, much on the prin- 
ciple of the sounding-board of a violin. 
Curiously enough, the chance exercise of 
this same principle has been found useful 
in locating wild turkeys. 

It is stated that a farmer, who once 
heard a wild turkey gobbling in the field 
not far away, thought to frighten the bird 
by taking a rail and drawing it across 
the top of a store box after the fashion 
of the instrument known as the “horse 
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fiddle.”’ He did not succeed in frighten- 
ing his turkey in the least, but caused not 
only this one but several others to gob- 
ble out their answer to this sound which 
they did not understand.—Emerson 
Hough in Texas Field. 





A STRANGE COINCIDENCE. 





Most of us who have reached the noon- 
tide of life can recall some unaccounta- 
ble concurrence of events which hap- 
pened during our careers. I shall al- 
ways remember one of the most striking 
experiences of this kind which occurred 
to myself while elk hunting in the Rid- 
ing Mountains of Manitoba. 

During the fall of 1891 Jack Hildon 
and I were camped about 3 miles from 
the foot of the above-named mountains 
(which are in reality only a range of 
wooded hills rising some 900 ft. above 
sea level)—a favorite feeding range for 
numerous bands of elk and moose. Jack 
and I had been busily employed blazing 
out our trap lines for some days and had 
just set out the last of our traps; so, as 
our stock of fresh meat was getting low, 
we resolved one evening to devote a day 
to elk hunting, for we could hear them 
whistling or calling not far from camp. 
The next morning we shouldered our 
rifles and made a start about daybreak 
—Jack deciding to try the woods to the 
north of camp, while I took a westerly 
direction. 

I suppose I had been walking for an 
hour or so, when I came upon large track 
of an elk in the snow, which appeared to 
have been made the same morning. As 
the wind was favorable, although light, I 
decided to follow up the trail. After cau- 
tiously proceeding for an hour or more 
along the track, I began to surmise that 
the animal was about to lie down, for he 
was winding in and out of the thickets 
of small poplars, browsing to the right 
and left and going very slowly; so I ex- 
pected to “jump” my game at any mo- 
ment. Sure enough, in a few minutes I 
came upon a fresh bed in the snow on 
the bank of a dry creek, the elk having 
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got away without giving me a shot. 

Keeping a good lookout ahead, before 
long I espied my elk, about 75 paces from 
me—most of his body being hidden by 
some large poplars growing on the side 
of the mountain, but two enormous ant- 
lers and his hindquarters being plainly 
visible from where I stood. I was afraid 
to move another step for fear of alarming 
my game; so I hoped that, by placing a 
bullet as far forward as I could see, I 
might hit him in a vital spot. Taking 
steady aim I pressed the trigger, and, 
after I got the smoke out of my eyes (I 
was using a.40-82 Winchester), saw the 
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ing thankful that our day’s sport had 


had no more serious ending than a 
strange coincidence and a dearth of meat. 
Vernon, B. C. A. T. Bickrorp. 


ON THE SHEENA RIVER. 








The Sheena River—the subject of our 
illustration—drains the northern parts of 
British Columbia and is famed as one of 
the best salmon rivers on the Pacific 
Slope. The village of Port Essington, 
which lies at the mouth of the river, has 
numerous canneries which give employ- 
ment to a large number of Indians, Jap- 











A HALT FOR LUNCH ON THE SHEENA RIVER. 


Amateur photo by W. H. MEIKLE, Vancouver, British Columbia 





elk disappearing around a spur on the 
mountain side. Almost immediately af- 
ter the report, a voice shouted: “What 
are you shooting at?” and the form of 
my partner, Jack, appeared in the track 
of the elk which had vanished. Was 
there ever a stranger coincidence? Jack, 
(whom I had not seen for 4 or 5 hours, 
and whom I imagined miles away ) to be 
almost in the path of my bullet! Well, 
we followed the elk, which was badly 
wounded and at first bled freely, but fi- 
nally had to give up the chase for the 
day and return to camp—both of us feel- 


anese and Chinese. Some 150 miles up 
the river—which is navigable for the 
light- draft, stern- wheel river steamers— 
lies the Indian village of Hazleton where 
the Hudson’s Bay Company has a large 
distributing post. In the fall of 1898 
many prospectors were stranded here 
and the only communication with the 
coast was by Indian canoe. At one time 
17 men (including 4 Indians) made the 
hazardous trip in safety. Some excellent 
mining prospects are being found in the 
neighborhood and only await capital for 
development. W. H. MEIKLE. 
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O” Man GREGG accounts for the phe- 
nomenal smartness of his Mexican 

ranch foreman by saying that he 
once swatted him over the head and de- 
veloped a pronounced bump of progres- 
siveness. Anyway, his cranium shows a 
knot which you could hardly duplicate 
in a corral full of ordinary cowpunchers, 
and he is as bright as a gold-washed 
watch-case in its first days of service. A 
careful consideration of this interesting 
case has convinced me that the Gregg 
Preliminary Treatment should be more 
generally applied throughout the Rio 
Grande region. Perchance in mine own 
callow days it would have accomplished 
much of good; but I dare not risk it 
now, because a careless operator might 
do away with other bumps that have be- 
come indispensable in my business. 
However, it is not my intention to waste 
space in the consideration of possibilities. 

* 
* . 

Tue foreman in question, Sefior Don 
Diego de Mendoza, has been accorded 
unrestricted access to my library and has 
only once abused the privilege. An il- 
lustrated treatise on the subject of artis- 


tic clothing (Anonymous. Goldstein & 
Cohen Pub. Co, New York City, N. Y., 


























1903) appealed so forcibly to his fancy 
that it was segregated from my collection 
for several weeks, and eventually re- 
turned in a dilapidated condition. Later 
I discovered in Diego’s jacal the missing 
front cover, with its gaudy feminine cen- 
tral figure, grimed and sticky from many 
caresses. Last night Mendoza sat in the 
moonlight by my side and rolled a cigar- 
ette with singularly tremulous fingers. 
“ Dizame, amigo mio,’’* said he careless- 
ly in his musical Spanish ; “ of the favored 
cities of the North, what one is thrice 
blessed by the smiles of the Sejiorita de 
Goldstano y Coheno? I would journey 
thence on the morrow—not on foot and 
moneyless—as the peon sheepherder 
seeks one to make his life more pleasant 
—but as a true Castilian would quest the 
lady of his dreams, I will escort Seiior 
Gregg’s cattle to Kansas City, riding in 
the last car—which holds neither cows 
nor steers—as is fitting for the son of my 
father. And I have stolen and sold three 
horses—which were the property of Se- 
fior Smith—that the parents of the Se- 
fiorita may hear the jingle of silver as 1 
enter their door.” Talk of misguided 


endeavor! Here was the brightest intel- 
lect of the Southwest barking on the cold 


“Tell me, friend.” 
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trail of a fancy cover design, raving crazy 
over a daub of color and risking a neck- 
tie party to reach a land where social 
disfavor o’erwhelms the wearer of flannel 
overshirts and four-acre Mexican som- 
breros. Oh! why couldn’t Gregg have 
“swatted” him the second time, and on 
the right spot ? 
* x 

DizGo reminds me somewhat of a dis- 
ciple of modern thought who came out 
here from B »ston three or four years ago. 
He boasted of a well balanced brain, 
parted his hair in the middle and wore 
glasses, patent leather shoes and a pa- 
tronizing smile. He played a system, 
even in the minor affairs of life, and was 
full of poetical advice to others to go and 
do likewise. He was a warm advocate 
of the Doctrine of Strenuosity and one of 
his favorite verses was: 


“Tender handed stroke a nettle 

And ’twill sting you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle 

And it soft as silk remains,” 


“Did you ever grip the paw of a vicious 
dog?” he would argue. ‘Can he bite 
you, so long as the pressure continues? 
Well, I guess nit! And it is the same 
with every danger and difficulty that one 
encounters. ‘Grasp ’em like a man of 
mettle.’ There’s nothing like courage 
and decision.” A few days after that, we 
were rounding up some cattle on the Frio 
and came across a six foot rattlesnake, 
coiled on a flat stone beside the spring 
where we had intended to drink. “Here’s 
a danger and a difficulty,” said I; “sail 
in, Boston, and show your mettle!” The 
Lord knows I was only fooling; but that 
crazy Easterner was off his horse in an 
instant and had tackled the job before I 
could work my gun to the front. The 
snake struck at him and fell short; and 
then a No. 8 patent leather came down 
on the big, flat head, a gloved hand 
caught at the squirming tail and I had 
to duck quickly to avoid collision with a 
revolving wheel of cussedness and venom, 
of which the Boston man was the hub. 
It was a brilliant performance; but he 
“turned loose” at the wrong moment and 
consequently walked home—his horse 
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going on ahead, wearing that snake for a 
collar and feeling its fangs at every jump. 
In the cool of the following morn I es- 
corted my friend to the corral and threw 
my lariat on a four-year-old mule from 
beyond the Rio Grande. “I would trim 
those dainty hoofs,” qucth I. “ Per- 
chance you will kindly grasp her tail, 
that her kicking propensities may not 
cause me trouble.” “Willingly,” said 
he, “providing you will hand it to me 
over the fence.” “How about courage 
and decision?” I asked. “I have both,” 
said he. “No earthly power can alter 
my decision to remain on the safe side 
of this stockade.” 


* * 

I note that the British Parliament will 
be asked to rule that a bird may be 
classed as a “noisy animal” and conse- 
quently amenable to a certain law which 
permits the suppression of nuisances. 
The impending blow threatens pigeons 
and doves that gurgle and coo rather 
more than the neighbors of their owner 
deem right and proper, and also caged 
song birds whose musical efforts do not 
conform to the ideas of a critical public. 
At present writing the birds and fowls of 
the British Isles cannot legally claim 
place in the animal kingdom, and this 
may explain why they are offensively 
noisy. There can be little inclination for 
exquisite melody in a heart rent with dis- 
piriting doubts, and the song thrush that 
knows not whether his immediate rela- 
tives were cabbage heads or geodes of 
the lower Silurian age can hardly be 
blamed for slurring the staccatos and 


wabbling a little on the trills. 
*x 


* + 

“ A READER of Sports Afield” has sent 
me for critical perusal the manuscript 
score and libretto of a sportsmen’s opera, 
entitled “Within the Law.” The hero 
is a young drygoods clerk with his first 
rifle, who takes a camp hunt in a State 
where he is allowed but three shots at 
deer in a season, and the leading lady is 
supposed to be the daughter of a back- 
woods doctor, possessed of a medical ed- 
ucation that would take her through the 
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Ann Arbor University at a canter. The 
orchestra’s opening strains are wistfully 
sad, conveying a premonition of coming 
woe, and I was not surprised to learn that 
the hero missed his first deer and killed 
a Methodist preacher who was fishing for 
bass on one of the highest peaks of the 
Rocky Mountains. The ministering 
angel reaches the spot to a rag: time ac- 
companiment; but the case is overly seri- 
ous for horse liniment and cough drops, 
and she has barely time to sing: “I’m a 
Merry (hoppity-skip) Forest Maiden (zp- 
toe twirl) and My Heart Is Full of Glee 
(skippity—hop),” when the sportsman gets 
in Shot No. 2 and accidentally wings a 
robber chieftain. Then the first fiddle 
leads off on something in E flat, the cal- 
cium light is turned on, and the Spirits 
of the Brocken do a skirt dance on the 
ragged verge of a 4-foot precipice. A 
period of breathless suspense follows, for 
Algernon Fitzwilliam Yardstick is still 
legally entitled to another shot; but the 
game mysteriously drifts at this stage of 
the game, and he is snowbound all win- 
ter, goes through a cloudburst and a for- 
est fire, and is reduced to a skeleton from 
starvation, before a measly little spike 
buck consents to pass his camp, just at 
the opportune moment when the maiden 
is battling with two mountain lions under 
the drip of a cotton batting avalanche in 
the far distance. Then the orchestra 
comes in strong; for the shot brings on 
the snow-slide, the everlasting hills are 
shaken to their foundations, the gas flick- 
ers low and flares up again, and—Say ! 
how the audience will cheer when the 
hero, white flecked and breathless, digs 
his way to the surface with the girl in 
his arms, looks at his watch and sings: 


“This fall-jewel'ed timepiece that I have here— 
American-made; guaranteed for one year; 
Cost five dollars, and not too dear, 

As envious wights have contended— 
Shows that, just as my shot was fired, 
The bour and the day and the month expired; 
I’ve experienced all the sport desired, 
And the deer hunting season has ended.” 
* 
* + 


ScIENTISTS are discussing the 30- 
pound stone axe recently found in Mis- 
souri, which is said to furnish undeniable 
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proof that the pre-historic Missourian 
stood some six feet taller than the Govy- 
ernment standard and was therefore ex- 
empt from military duty, save in the case 
of insurrection or of dangers from for- 
eign foes. The fields of the Eastern 
and Middle States are strewn with flint 
arrow- heads, and frequently one will find 
perfect specimens less than an inch in 
length; yet we hear nothing of an ear- 
lier race of pigmies no higher than your 
hip pocket. Scientists do not theorize 
about every wonderful discovery: in 
which respect they differ from the daily 
and weekly newspapers of this our be- 
lovéd country. Last winter a New Hamp- 
shire farmer bucksawéd a section from 
the trunk of an apple tree, and Behold! 
in the grain of the wood was figured a 
perfect and beautiful human face—femi- 
nine, as a matter of course. According 
to various theories, the face was that of 
an Indian maiden who died to save the 
life of her white lover, or of the last of the 
Wood Nymphs, who had to take up lodg- 
ing in the orchard in preference to rent- 
ing a flat. Iam backing the nymph ver- 
sion, and I’ll tell you why: In cutting 
saw logs, back in Tennessee, I once ran 
across a shapely No. 6 shoe, wedged fast 
and partly encysted, as it were, in the 
wood, at the junction of two limbs 60 ft. 
from the ground. In another fork there 
was a bunch of chicken feathers, showing 
that a marauding hawk had once feasted 
thereabouts; but no hawk ever devoured 
the wearer of that shoe; nor has the 
stage produced a terpsichorean wonder 
competent to so misplace her footwear in 
a private rehearsal. Some nymph must 
have tired of “tripping lightly o’er the 
forest sward,” and tripped over a white 
oak tree, just once for luck. In consid- 
eration for her feelings, I have hitherto 
kept silent about this matter (tacitly ac- 
cepting my logging partner’s theory of 
a whirlwind that swooped down upon 
and robbed some fair traveller who was 
trimming her corns by the roadside), but 
perchance such grisly secrets are best 
revealed. 
THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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LEM’S PRISONER 





Lemuel’s hound had chased a ground- 
hog into a hollow log and was fairly 
barking himself hoarse at one end, while 
Lem, with a pole, was punching vigorous- 
ly, though blindly, at the other. Between 
boy and dog the ground-hog, judging 
from his snarls, found his temper sorely 
tried. At last Lem, prying upward, tore 
a great hole in the half rotten wood. As 
the aperture widened the hound thrust 
himself within; but presently emerged 
with a squirming bundle of fur, which he 
shook furiously until it lay before him 
limp and motionless. 

Lem had been in the woods all the 
morning, hunting for a stray sheep which 
the soldiers had not yet taken. The time 
was the year 1864, and the Civil War 
was dragging toa close. Before leaving 
home his mother had wrapped up some 
corn: bread and bacon for his lunch. When 
noon came, Lem, stopping to eat by a 
spring at the foot of a long hollow in the 
pine woods, had hurriedly left his dinner 
on a rock in order to join his hound in 
the chase thus successfully terminated. 
He was slowly returning, with the dead 
ground-hog in his hand, when Rock sud- 
denly rushed forward, barking vigorously. 
Looking up, Lem saw a strange figure 
clad in tattered and soiled clothing, 
crouched over his lunch and ravenously 
eating. It now stood erect, clutching the 
food, and the boy, with a thrill of fear, 
wondered if it was a “real haant” that he 
beheld. Its sunken checks and staring 
eyes, its ghastly and emaciated aspect 
were not at all reassuring; yet, fora ghost, 





it seemed to be remarkably hungry. Sud- 
denly the creature gasped, clutched at its 
throat and grew black in the face. 

“Goodness me!” cried Lem. 
must be choking.” 

His fears vanishedat sight of this fleshly 
failing and, running forward, he began to 
pound the wan and wasted figure upon 
the back. The victim wheezed, gulped, 
andat last swallowed the obstructing mor- 
sel, then sat down quite exhausted. 

‘“‘I reckon you must be one of the run- 
away Yankees from the stockade,” re- 
marked Lem. “I low’d so by them blue 
cloze.” 

In the soldier’s eyes was a piteous ex- 
pression, not unlike that of some long 
hunted animal. 

“You won’t betray me, will you?” he 
asked, in a tone which hunger and hard- 
ship had rendered hollow and unnatural. 
“I—I’m sorry I eat up your grub, but— 
I couldn’t help it.” 

“Oh! that’s all right,” said Lem. 
There’s plenty more where that came 
from. But I don’t know if it’s right for 
me to let ye go. My stepfather is one of 
the guards over at the stockade.” 

“T’'d rather die than go back there,” 
returned the soldier, too unnerved by 
want and weakness to think of resistance, 
though Lem was but a fifteen year old 
boy. “If you knew the way we suffer 
there—nothing but meal and water and 
precious little of that! Then those guards. 
One of them shot at me because I crawled 
over the dead line after an apple core 
he'd thrown there, a purpose to worry 
us.” 


“ Hit 


“That was mean!” said Lem, em- 
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phatically. “I don’t ‘low though, any of 
my folks would do such a trick as that.” 

“No—lI'm sure not,” replied the sol- 
dier, disposed, in his helplessness, to 
curry favor by being agreeable. “This 
man though was noted for his brutality 
to the prisoners. Very different from 
you some of them act. He was a big, 
round shouldered, red headed fellow— 
a little cross-eyed, I think.” 

“Lordy!” cried Lem, “That can’t—” 

Then he stopped, looking very serious 
and fingered. his own hair, which was in- 
clined to be black. Meanwhile the sol- 
dier, finding another piece of bread, began 
eating again. His hands trembled and 
his jaws moved weakly, yet he clutched 
the food more like some voracious ani- 
mal than a human being. Lem’s heart 
was full of pity. He began to feel more 
as if these strange Northern foemen were, 
after all, his own fellow creatures. Then 
that tale about the red headed guard— 
Without finishing this reflection Lem 
formed a resolution. 

“See here,” said he. “They'll be hunt- 
in’ for you at least a week, ’nd you haint 
got the strength to get away. There’s 
a cave up this holler about a quarter, 
where you can hide out tll you get rested 
up. Hit’s up under that big white rock, 
behind all them vines and bushes. Don’t 
you eat too many of them muscadines, 
for tomorrer I'll fetch ye something bet- 
ter. You’re my prisoner now, you know, 
‘nd you must do as I say.” 

“You are a good boy,” said the sol- 
dier. ‘“But—you—you won’t go back 
on me?” 

Lem deliberately pulled off an old grey 
coat, much too large for him, and handed 
it to the prisoner. 

“You just put on that. Hit’s the old 
man’s, but he’s got a better one now. If 
the man what shot at you had not been 
so hard-headed, I—I don’t hardly know 
what I’d do.” 

The hungry soldier pointed to the dead 
ground-hog. 

“Would you mind my having that?” 
he asked timidly. 
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“Why hit’s raw, man, ’nd it won’t do 
for you to have a fire.” 

“‘I hain’t tasted meat for days, 
perhaps you may need it—” 

“Lordy,no! Here’s my old barlow to 
skin it with.” 

Lem’s heart swelled anew with com- 
passion at the idea of any one being so 
hungry as to want to eat a raw ground- 
hog. 

“Don’t forgit what I’ve told you,” he 
said. “Just you lie low ’nd take things 
easy, 'til you see me again.” 

The boy trudged away, whistling to his 
dog, while the soldier, taking up the 
ground hog, made his way wearily to- 
wards the cave. . 

True to his promise, Lem returned the 
next day with some provisions tied up in 
an old handkerchief. He had sat up that 
night to roast sweet potatoes in the ashes 
for this very purpose long after his moth- 
er and the younger children were in bed. 
He found the soldier weak, sick and dis- 
couraged. Now that the excitement at- 
tendant upon his first flight was over, the 
reaction, superinduced by exhaustion and 
semi-starvation, was accompanied by a 
kind of fever. 

“I’m about used up,” he groaned, after 
a feeble attempt to eat. “You might as 
well let me die and be done with it.” 

“Look here,” said Lem, “this won't 
do. Hain’t you got some folks up North? 
What would they think if they was to 
hear you'd give up, ’thout even trying to 
get well?” 

“You have a kind heart Lem. I’m 
sure you've been well brought up, or you 
would never care so much whether I 
lived or died.” 

Lem thought of the red headed man, 
held his peace and busied himself in mak- 
ing the soldier more comfortable. He 
brought in pine tops and dead grass for 
a pallet, which he covered with an old 
blanket he had contrived to bring from 
home. Then he filled a large water gourd 
from the spring and otherwise occupied 
himself. Meanwhile the poor prisoner 
lay watching his movements with eyes 
that slowly filled with tears. 


But 














“]’m weak,” he saidto Lem, apologetic- 
ally. “You mustn’t mind me.” 

“I don’t see as you Yankees are so 
much different from we-all,” returned the 
boy, with a puzzled air. “Seems like you 
have just about the same kind of feelings 
when you once get at ’em.” 

“ Did you think we were devils?” asked 
the prisoner, already smiling at Lem’s 
simplicity. 

“Father says you’ve come down to 
kill us all out ’nd free the niggers, but— 
looks to me as if we’d come nearer using 
you up.” 

“War is a terrible thing, my boy; but 
you must not believe all you hear—even 
of your enemies. We are very much 
like you. If my own wife and children 
could know what you are doing for me 
they would pray for you—aye, and love 
you too.” 

“Think of that now!” exclaimed Lem. 
“TI never low’d the Yankees would care 
for me. But—there’s Louder barking 
out yonder. I reckon he’s treed a squir- 
rel. You make yourself comfortable, 
‘nd keep up your spirits, ’nd don’t you 
stir from here ’til I get back.” 

For a week or more Lem managed, 
upon one pretext or another, to visit his 
prisoner nearly every day. After rest- 
ing thoroughly, the latter grew less fever- 
ish and more able to satisfy his appetite. 
Then it astonished Lem to see how hun- 
gry the man appeared to be all the time. 

“If all them Yankees are like this 
one,” thought he, “I don’t wonder Pap 
says they can’t get ’em enough to eat 
these hard times.” 

In addition to the blanket and coat, 
Lem also brought the soldier a shirt and 
a pair of trousers. But the disappearance 
of these articles aroused the suspicions 
of the boy’s mother. Bread, meat and 
potatoes were also vanishing in an un- 
accountable manner. Lem’s unusual fond- 
ness for the woods began to seriously 
interfere with his work in the little crop. 
To her questionings his replies were so 
vague and unsatisfactory that she at last 
spoke of these things to her husband, 
who now and then spent a night at home. 
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Being a guard at the prison pen he put 
his own construction upon these actions 
and at once took such measures as his 
duty required. 

One afternoon, when the soldier, now 
much stronger, was considering further 
plans of escape, he was visited by Lem 
rather later than usual. The boy seemed 
agitated and looked carefully behind him 
before he crept into the cave. He car- 
ried a bundle of provisions and spoke at 
once in a tone of suppressed excitement. 

“They’re after you stranger. I reckon _ 
they’ve s’pish’n’d me, ’an I know some 
one is a follering me. Here’s my hat, 
’nd you’ve got the old coat. There’s time 
yet for you to slip off up the holler.” 

“But, what about you? I should hate 
to make trouble for you, Lem.” 

“The trouble’s made already. Don’t 
mind me. Stepfather ’ll give me a hid- 
ing ’nd that'll be the end on’t. I'll put 
on your old cap ’nd coat ’nd make out 
like I’m picking muscadines outside. 
They’ll think its you. Come — there 
hain’t no time to lose!” 

“ How can I leave you in suchascrape, 
my boy?” said the soldier much per- 
plexed. 

“I tell you I’m in it already, ’nd your 
staying ’ll only make it worse for your- 
self. Think of your wife ’nd fambly. 
When you get home tell ’em you was 
Lem’s prisoner; but Lem got you off.” 

While speaking the boy thrust the 
bundle of provisions into the soldier’s 
hands. Upon the latter the terrors of 
the old stockade were yet strong and he 
yielded witha sigh. ~ 

“T'll not forget this,” he said, wringing 
Lem’s hand. “But for my family I’d 
never: E 

Here the lad pushed him out of the 
cave. Dropping to his knees he crawled 
away and soon disappeared among the 
bushes. Lem put on the old coat and 





cap, then sauntered boldly out where the 
wild grape vines clung to the cliffside 
and began picking muscadines. Present- 
ly he heard a shout. Then came a flurry 
of voices, a rapid trampling of feet, and 
the swish and rattle of bushes. 


Hardly 
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thinking what he did, he ran out into the 
open woods when some one at a dis- 
tance cried out: 

“Here he is—look at his coat! 
there, or we fire!” 

He stopped, as several men in Con- 
federate grey rushed up to him, one of 
whom, a bulky, round shouldered, red 
haired man, seized him roughly. 

‘This ain’t our man,” he shouted. 
“After the other one boys, or he'll get 
away yet!” 

Then, while the others scattered in 
pursuit, he glared at the lad frowningly. 

“So it’s you that steals grub ’nd clothes 
for Yankee prisoners ’nd helps ’em off, 
is it?” 

The man’s tone was harsh and his 
manner fierce and menacing. Well might 
Lem tremble with apprehension, for he 
was in the hands of those guards spoken 
of with such aversion by the Federal sol- 
dier. 

* * * * * * 

Some three years later on, a well 
dressed, alert, shrewd looking man was 
riding by the ruins of the stockade that 
still marked the site of the long-desert- 
ed prison-pen. An aspect of desolation 
and decay—which Nature first intensifies 
ere she gently charms away—brooded 
over the scene. It was as if man’s harsh- 
ness had left an infectious blight to mark 
as plague-ridden a spot once dedicated 
to human suffering. 

In the early morning air the odor of 
the pines mingled not unpleasantly with 
the dew-soaked exhalations of the moul- 
dering ruins. Thin shreds of mist, 
curling upward like steam through the 
tree tops, were whipped into invisibility 
by the rays of the rising sun. 

The man surveyed the sombre and 
neglected features of the scene with an 
air of grim satisfaction. 

“The place seems to be accursed,” he 
said thoughtfully. “How the times are 
changed. Ha—I believe there is the 
very spot where we tunneled our way 
out! I think all the boys but me were 
re-captured; nor would I have got away 
but for that ragged little reb. Wonder 
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what has become of him? I guess he 
thinks his northern friend hasn’t shown 
much gratitude.” 

With his thoughts running in this and 
kindred veins, he followed the old mili- 
tary road for a mile or more, until he 
came to a roomy log house with sundry 
barns and outbuildings, all lying in the 
midst of corn and cotton fields. There 
was an apple and peach orchard close 
by, a few fat hogs grunted at the road- 
side, in the lot a couple of mules cocked 
their long ears at the approaching stran- 
ger. 

Leaning over the draw-bars was a 
bulky looking man with red hair whose 
naturally forbidding aspect was increased 
by acast in oneeye. The stranger looked 
at him, then gave a start of surprise, while 
his face darkened with a look of aver- 
sion. He drew a folded paper from his 
pocket and consulted it. 

“Can you tell me where a man named 
Nathan Barkins lives?” he asked. 

“He lives here when he’s at home, 
and I reckon I’m the man,” returned the 
other. ‘‘Are you the agent of that 
northern company as is buying up all the 
land about here?” 

“Iam. Symonds is my name, and if 
you are Barkins I have come to remind 
you that a mortgage against you, for- 
merly held by Judge Peters, and now in 
my hands, is overdue. You must pay up 
at once.” 

“Good Lord, Cap’n”’ (every one of im- 
portance in that neighborhood was apt 
to be honored with a title). ‘Judge Pe- 
ters always said it didn’t matter so as I 
paid up the intruss. If I was to sell off 
all my stock it wouldn’t pay the half.” 

“That is your lookout, not mine.” 

“Seems like you’re powerful hard on 
me,” Barkins began; but Symonds inter- 
rupted him peremptorily. 

“Yes,I am. I mean to be hard. Do 
you remember, when you were a guard 
over at the old prison: pen, shooting at a 
starving wretch for trying to reach an 
apple core you had thrown near the dead 
line?” 
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Barkins shook his head, but his color 
changed. 

“I am that poor devil. I recognize 
you now—your looks are not easily for- 
gotten. If you were any one else I'd 
give you time; but you were the worst 
of them all, and if I owned this whole 
country the likes of you should not find 
a hole to burrow in.” 

Mr. Symonds’ energetic manner and 
words had attracted the notice of a young 
man who now came up with a yoke of 
steers. Meanwhile, Barkins began again 
to deprecate summary measures. 

“ Hit'll ruin me, Cap’n,” he said... “If 
_ so be you was a pris’ner,I only did my 
juty. The war is over now—” 

“Excuses from you will not mend 
matters with me,” exclaimed Symonds, 
turning away. “I'll give you one week 
to raise the cash, or out you go x 

He stopped abruptly as his gaze fell 
upon the youth who—with some resent- 
ment in his mild blue eyes—now spoke. 

“T’ve heard of you, Cap’n Symonds, 
‘nd I wanted to get work from you, as 
we've heard you was going to start up a 
big saw-mill and open up the old ore 
banks. But, if you treat my father in 
any such way * 

“Ts that man your father?” 

“Yes, Cap’n, he is—well, I’m his step- 
son.” 

Symonds had dismounted; but, at this 
reply, he turned again to the older man. 

“Mr. Barkins, I once swore that if I 
ever had you in my power I would show 
no mercy. But if this lad claims you, 
my mind is changed.” Here he faced 
the young man with a smile of pleased 
recognition. ‘ “Ah, Lem, Lem, don’t you 
know me?” 

In the genteel, authoritative man be- 
fore him Lem could recall no traits of 
the starving, ragged fugitive whereon 
memory might fasten, and—still amazed 
—he shook his head. 

“But I know you,” continued Sym- 
onds. “Here, my boy, is the mortgage 
upon your step-father’s place. He don’t 
deserve it, therefore I give it to you. 
Take it—collect it—or, burn it up—just 
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as you please. How is that? Still don’t 
know me?” 

“Well—I hain’t—so cert’in 
gan Lem, confusedly. 

‘“What! Not certain yet? Why, Lem, 
you were my Good Samaritan. WhenI 
was a hunted, hungry, half-naked crea- 
ture, you sheltered, fed and clothed me. 
The luck has turned since I ran off up 
the hollow and you took my place by 
the cave. But John Symonds hasn’t for- 
gotten it, if you have. The risk you then 
took may prove to be the best paying job 
of all for you yet. Come! Are you 
sure you don’t know me now?” 

“T sorter think I do.” 

“Well—who am I, any how?” 

The young man’s eyes twinkled hu- 
morously. 

“I reckon you must be—Lem’s pris- 
oner.” 


” be- 





—— ew 
A DOZEN lives are lost through the 
careless handling of toy pistols where a 
single accident is recorded that is due to 
intrusting boys with “sure enough” fire- 
arms. It is useless to expect caution 
where there is no suspicion of danger. 





FiFTy years ago nearly every country 
boy knew how to make serviceable bows 
and arrows and was skilled in their use. 
Traditions of the old Indian days then 
kept alive the interest in archery; now 
they are forgotten, and our young sports- 
men no longer have an observant eye for 
straight-grained hickories, turkey feath- 
ers and stout strings. So flit the old 
manners and sports with the marching 
years and changing conditions. 





As an instance of what can be 
done by our young friends in the way 
of obtaining premiums in exchange for 
a little work in getting subscriptions to 
Sports AFIELD, Sumner Truss of Salt 
Lake City says: ‘Today I received the 
Stevens Favorite rifle you sent me for 
getting 8 subscriptions. Every one I 
have shown it to says it is a beauty. I 
don’t see how you can give such valu- 
able premiums for so little work.” 
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WHEN WE FIGHT WITH THE KING. 





Still is the lake at the breaking of day; 
Sweet are the odors that wake with the dawn; 
Robin is crooning his earliest lay— 
Shadows of darkness are scattered and gone. 
Cool are the deeps where the shimmering moss 
Gleams by the marge where the tall rushes 
grow— 
Haunt of the big bass, the king of his clan, 
Fanning with slow fin the waters below. 


Silently paddle and silently glide, 
Silent and swift by the lair of the king; 
Royal the game we are seeking today— 
Cunning the hand that shall bring him to string. 
Deftly and swiftly now swing out the lure; 
Brightly it gleams as it cuts the cool deeps: 
Ah! he has seen it! a dash swift and sure! 
Then into the sunlight his gleaming form leaps! 


Tossing the water like silvery pearls, 
Hither and yon with a surge and a dash! 

Singeth the reel with the joy of the strife— 
Bendeth the rod like a willowy lash! 

Ah! by this moment all otbers are naught; 
Leaps the red blood through the veins with a 

swing; 

The years slip away and we’re young once again, 

For life is at flood when we fight with the king ! 
CLARENCE A. MURCH. 


ALONG THE DALLES OF BIG ROCK CREEK. 








“What number ?”’ 

“ 188-A, please.” 

“ Hello!” 

“Ts this Mr. Filson?” 
“No. But I'll call him.” 


“Hello! What is it?” 


“What about Rock Creek? Do you 


want to go?” 

“Today?” 

“Yes. About 2 o’clock.”’ 

“Will the rest of the gang be on hand?” 

“Sure! We'll be after you some time 
between 1 and 2 o'clock.” 

“All right; I’m with you.” 

“At the time appointed George C. Hig- 
gins, ex-County Treasurer, his 16 year- 
old brother Gerald, Al. Filson (reporter 
for the Butte Miner) and the writer, with 
the requisite impedimenta, were stowed 
carefully away in a double-seated car- 
riage, with George, the expert, in posses- 
sion of the ribbons. It is a 36-mile drive 
from Missoula to the old town of Quig- 
ley (an almost deserted mining camp on 
Big Rock Creek). The road is not, as 
evenly disposed as a Government turn- 
pike, and from the first we seemed des- 
tined to encounter all sorts of troubles. 
We were hardly clear of the corporate 
limits when the rubber tire of the off 
hind-wheel became loose. It was ac- 
cordingly gathered in; and, as a conse- 
quence, the balance of the drive was made 
with the wheel grinding the gravel with 
its iron rim. This, in time, was success- 
fully concluded though accompanied 
now and then with comments from the 
back seat to the effcct that there appeared 
the likelihood of its taking a collapse out 
of itself. Upon reaching our destination 




















—just in time to avoid a ducking from a 
good healthy thunder shower—an exam- 
ination disclosed the fact that we had 
driven the entire distance with one bar 
of the double reach of the carriage brok- 
en square off. A few uncomplimentary 
remarks were passed concerning the liv- 
eryman’s failure to detect the condition 
of his vehicle before allowing it out; but, 
as long as we were on Rock Creek with 
whole frames, we were inclined to dwell 
lightly on the situation—feeling sure that, 
after we had captured all the trout in the 
stream, we would in some way manage 
to coax them to accompany us to a be- 
fitting reception in the land of bacon and 
red-hot skillets. 

D. Daigle and family occupy practi- 
cally the whole town of Quigley and do 
not lack for room or other accommoda- 
tions well attuned to the convenience of 
fishing tramps. Therefore we were hos- 
pitably entertained. Though somewhat 
later than the usual supper hour, when 
Mr. Daigle’s amiable daughter was con- 
fidentially informed that ‘‘we had not had 
a thing to eat for at least a week, she 
took pity on the poor unfortunates and 
quickly prepared a hot repast, in which a 
plateful of trout not two hours out of the 
water played an important part. Break- 
fast (a pleasing counterpart of the even- 
ing meal) was over by 6 a. m. the next 
morning; after which we felt well. pre- 
pared for whatever might be in store. 

Rock Creek, lying from 6 to 8 miles 
above Quigley, is a stretch of stream 
called The Dalles. These Dalles might 
be described as a succession of rapids, 
flowing through and over a picturesque 
assortment of granite boulders. A num- 
ber of years back, the writer had spent a 
couple of days in endeavoring to induce 
all kinds of fish to climb up the sides of 
the afore mentioned boulders. Success 
had then crowned.his efforts and he had 
often felt a keen desire to renew ac- 
quaintance with this portion of the creek. 
The others of the party thought the wa- 
ter in the vicinity of the old town would 
yield a harvest sufficiently abundant, so 
that the trip to the Dalles would not be 
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necessary; therefore, must Yours Truly 
hike out by his lonesome. But Mr. 
Daigle has a saddle pony, which may be 
used to advantage on an occasion like 
this. The pony was made secure to a 
spruce tree near the foot of the Dalles, 
while I dismounted and continued on 
foot 2% miles further on. It was still 
early in the day when the head of the 
Dalles was reached. But little more than 
100 yards of the stream had been cov- 
ered before a half dozen half-pounders 
were resting easily in the bottom of the 
creel, while alongside, to keep them com- 
pany, was a 2 pound “dandy.” This was 
encouraging. Thereafter nothing short 
of an 8 inch fish was reserved for the fry- 
ing pan: smaller ones were sent back 
with instructions “to go home and grow.” 
A Royal Coachman and a Queen of the 
Waters, both with the new Jungle wing, 
made a combination which required no 
change during the day. 

That morning furnished surely the 
acme of piscatorial bliss. It was but a 
little past noon when my basket was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. What 
was to be done? Sport such as this 
comes but seldom in a man’s life—espe- 
cially nowadays. Yet how was I to fur- 
nish transportation for any more? It was 
nearly 2 miles to the pony. That's the 
scheme—a hole in the bank and a ride 
back on the pony when the day is done. 
But then, how about the “fishing swine”’ 
of Recreation? Well, if the Recreation 
man were in my place with the only real 
fishing at hand which had come his way 
in at least 8 years, would he cut it in two 
in the middle and trudge back to camp 
in the heat of the day? Nort By A JuG- 
FuL! He would do just as I did—enjoy 
a new lease of life while he could and be 
a blamed chump if he didn’t. 

I now built a miniature dam at the 
waters edge, under the overhanging wil- 
lows, where the trout would take on a 
satisfying firmness while I wallowed in 
the sport presented. The afternoon’s 
catch was but a copy piece of the morn- 
ing’s, except that it required a little more 
time to fill the creel. Along in the af- 
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ternoon there bobbed up a little exper- 
ience which came near demonstrating 
how uncertain the hold which even a 
fisherman may have on the tenure of his 
existence. There is a point where on 
the edge of the creek is a large granite 
boulder whose 8 square feet of surface 
lies at an angle of about 45 degrees, slop- 
ing toward a deep pool. Hanging over 
the boulder on the side of a 25-foot bank 
grows a great bunch of willows. In or- 
der to pass, it was necessary to climb 
over this boulder, hanging on to the wil- 
lows to keep from sliding into the water. 
I had just cleared the rock when I was 
startled by a crash and a thud and 
looked around in time to see a 12-foot 
section of an 18-inch log strike that rock 
with a smash and bound off into the 
creek, while I stood there shivering for 
full a minute, with my mouth wide open, 
wondering what complexion of a coron- 
er’s jury verdict would have been ren- 
dered over the remains of my fishing 
tackle (about all that would have been 
subject to identification) if that log had 
fallen an instant and a halfsooner. The 
log was a broken-off portion of a fallen 
tree which at some time or another had 
lodged in that clump of willows and was 
shaken loose from its lodgment by my 
climbing over the boulder. 

We were all supposed to meet at Dai- 
gle’s at 6 o’clock, in order to make the 
drive to town that evening. Time in its 
waiting capacity has a special grudge 
against the ardent angler. (Perhaps you 
may have noticed this fact yourself?) At 
any rate, when the stated hour came 
around, I had just mounted the pony, 
preparatory to riding back up the creek 
after the first basket of trout. I unload- 
ed the second basketful on a cool bar in 
a small branch of the main stream and 
in voice modulated to its gentlest tones 
suggested to the pony that it would be 
to our mutual welfare for him to get a 
lively stride on himself. Being a sure- 
footed mountain cayuse, he responded to 
the suggestion to a much livelier advan- 
tage than many an otherwise better horse 
could have done over the rocky, crooked 
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trail which had evidently been surveyed 
and located a century or two since bya 
frightened deer when dodging around 
through the brush in order to outwit 
some aboriginal hunter who had gotten 
off his accustomed beat. All the way 
back the question kept coming up before 
me as to what sort of a scheme would be 
best to adopt to carry éwo baskets full of 
trout 6 miles in ove basket. The willow 
of the small boy seemed to be the only 
solution to the problem. However, the 
pony’s picket rope was a sash cord (of a 
size which would admit of insertion 
through the gills of Mr. Trout) and was 
finally adopted as the superior expedient. 
The loop of fish on one side of the sad- 
dle and the basket on the other left the 
better travelling at the front of the hal- 
ter—any way until down the first 3 miles 
of the trail to the open road, where a 
slight leg weariness suggested a seat be- 
hind the saddle (!) until the combination 
of pony, fish and hungry, tired- out fisher- 
man reached the haven of rest and good 
suppers. 

The boys, who had been waiting more 
or less impatiently for several hours, were 
about to send out a searching party when 
we arrived. 

“Say, Bill, Do we have to go home to- 
night? Gosh! but I’d like to put in a 
day at the Dalles too.” 

“Sure pop! We've got to go home 
tonight. Wouldn’t have any job left if 
we didn’t show up in the old Court House 
tomorrow.” 

“Blame it all! we'll find two new jobs 
and double the salary if we can only stay 
over another day. We've just got to go 
up to the Dalles.” 

“Couldn’t listen to such a thing; no 
use talking—we must go home tonight.” 

“All right. If you want to go, you 
can walk. Weare going up to the Dalles 
tomorrow and we’re going to hang on to 
this team for another 24 hours. See?” 

Hiding my face behind a pan of cool, 
sweet milk (donated for the benefit of the 
angler who had eaten but a crust in 14 
hours), to conceal my satisfaction at the 
verdict thus arrived at, I consented to 
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having the boys take off my hands the 
less pleasant part of the game—that of 
putting the catch in condition to be kept 
fresh until ready for the griddles at home. 
Forty-four dollars and sixteen cents 
would not have been the shadow of a 
consideration toward inducing my weary 
frame to take the trip over the 35 miles 
that night ) 

A description of the manner in which 
the trout were prepared, so that they 
would be kept fresh over the intervening 
day and until called upon to play their 
respective parts at various gastronomical 
gatherings, may not appear amiss at this 
time. They were first cleaned and made 
as dry as practicable; then taken up to 
the second floor of a vacant building and 
laid side by side (not touching) on an old 
table and bench. In the morning each 
fish was found to be perfectly dry and 
glazed over. (The object in spreading 
the fish out in this way was so that all 
moisture would be taken up in the at- 
mosphere, the windows being all out of 
the building ) Before the time when flies 
first appear in the morning a small box 
was procured. On the bottom of the box 
was placed a layer of clean, sweet grass 
—not damp. (Any sort of sweet leaves, 
especially birch, would have answered 
the purpose as well). Then a layer of 
fish, followed by another layer of grass, 
and so on, until the box was filled. It 
so happens that Mr. Daigle has an ice- 
house (in which the box was placed for 
the day). All of these conveniences do 
not always appear in the average fishing 
camp, but a log or a number of stones 
will answer perfectly for a drying place, 
while the bank of almost any stream will 
furnish a cool spot somewhere under the 
shade of an overhanging bush which will 
be of the same service as the ice-house 
in our case, Trout cared for in this 
manner will keep through very warm 
weather for 3 days, without salt. A 
sprinkle of salt might not be of any dis- 
advantage but is not necessary—at least 
not in this part of the world where the 
nights in the mountains are invariably 
cool. After learning the luck of the boys 
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on our first day, I was not surprised at 
their eagerness to take another chance 
with the hope of evening up matters: 
only small trout and those in no very 
great number had been their portion for a 
day of hard work several miles down 
stream with a tiresome walk in the broil- 
ing sun at the end of the game. 

Next morning Mr. Daigle’s son drove 
us up about 4 miles to the end of the 
semblance of a wagon road, from which 
point we walked. When about two-thirds 
of the distance along the Dalles was cov- 
ered, George and Gerald began their sport, 
while Filson and myself continued on to 
the place where my fun of the day pre- 
vious.had begun. The water seemed to 
have risen slightly during the night; at 
any rate it was filled with a fine débris to 
the extent that the trout did not appear 
to be particularly anxious to appropriate 
the flies with which we desired to pre- 
sent them. While Filson’s sportsman- 
like proclivities are laid along the proper 
lines and he was not entirely a novice in 
the trout fisherman’s art, yet his previous 
experience in these things had been con- 
fined to trout of the smaller varieties and 
it was not long until he nearly suc- 
cumbed to a violent attack of heart fail- 
ure when a big fellow, jumping clear of 
the water, grabbed the hook, took out 20 
ft. of line without apparent effort and 
then dropped it cold. Filson still swears 
that shat was the biggest fish that ever 
got away. Not long after he had a dif- 
ferent sort of experience. The water was 
about knee deep but exceedingly swift at 
the particular point, with deep water a 
little farther out. Stepping on a slippery 
rock, his feet flew out from under him: 
he made a desperate effort to regain his 
footing; struck another rock just as slip- 
pery as the first, made a double back ac- 
tion hand-spring (guess that’s what you’d 
call it) and came down Kerflop! full 
length—finally scrambling up and gazing 
sheepishly up and down the cajion to see 
if any one had witnessed his mishap. 
Filson weighs only about two hundred 
and a quarter and the water was splashed 
away from the place where he went down 
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so that it was close to fifteen minutes be- 
fore the creek in the vicinity had settled 
back to a normal appearance. A big 
bull trout smiled so loud at the perform- 
ance that he missed Filson’s fly which it 
jumped at as it floated down-stream. 
This diversion was evened-up again when 
he hooked another big one. After a 
merry tussle, the 2 pounder was pretty 
well winded, when Filson called for the 
aid of my landing net, which ended the 
scrap Satisfactorily to all concerned save 
the trout and brought a broad grin to 
Filson’s countenance as he said: “ Don’t 
care if I don’t catch another—I’m satis- 
fied with this day.” 

While the fishing was not near so ex- 
citing as the day before, yet we now and 
then had a new one to lay in our bas- 
kets. We worked the creek rather rapid- 
ly and at noon overtook George and 
Gerald just after George had finished the 
fight of his life with a double—a 5 or 6- 
pound bull and a 2 pound common trout. 
He had been fishing from an immense 
granite boulder which stood 10 ft. above 
the water, when he struck the double. 
It was a tough proposition: there was no 
chance to get down off the boulder with- 
out giving the line the fatal slack, and to 
lift the quarry up the Io ft. was another 
feat practically as difficult to perform. 
Gerald was some distance back around a 
bend and because of the roar of the wa- 
ters could not hear the calls which 
George made for his assistance, after 
wearing his wrist nearly to a finish in the 
glorious combat. The contest lasted 
close to half an hour, when, just as Ger- 
ald appeared on the scene, the bull broke 
the hold and was off. Gerald managed 
to get hold of the line, but in his eager- 
ness broke loose the 2-pound boy also. 
But too late. This one was drowned. 
For a moment, however, George supposed 
it too was lost and was in the act of 
making the air around take on a lurid 
hue because of his luck in losing out all 
around, when the last one floated around 
in the eddy below the boulder and to the 
bank where no time was lost in retriev- 
ing it. “Half a loaf” was better than 
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none and as we came along it was diffi- 
cult to decide which predominated—the 
look of weariness on George’s counte- 
nance as he thought of the one that was 
lost or the smile of satisfaction which 
would creep to the surface as he contem- 
plated the silvery sides of the one which 
lay in the creel. 

Where all is sport, it is not easy to de- 
termine which may be the particularly 
interesting features; but about 5 p. m. 
there was a tired, hungry, wet, yet satis- 
fied quartette at the foot of the Dalles 
preparing their catch and themselves for 
the homeward journey. In numbers the 
stream had failed to yield a like propor- 
tion to that of the first day, but in size 
averaged considerably better, which is 
saying much. 

Once more one of those appetizing re- 
pasts, before parting with our genial hosts 
at Quigley; then at 7:30 in our disfig- 
ured carriage (which Mr. Daigle had, 
with the aid of a quantity of bailing wire, 
made as secure as. practicable) we pulled 
out for Missoula. All went well down 
and out of Rock Creek Cajion, but, short- 
ly after crossing Hell Gate River and on 
the road down Hell Gate Cajion, we were 
compelled to drive over some rocks which 
had recently fallen into the road, and— 
there was a sharp crack of breaking 
wood, then a thud under the carriage 
and we were strictly up against it. The 
second bar of the reach was broken: 
nothing left to prevent the unceremon- 
ious detachment of the carriage box from 
the front axle but a small kingbolt. We 
immediately came to the unanimous con- 
clusion that we preferred travelling on 
foot, any way. Although it was turning 
dark, we imagined that we would enjoy 
the scenery to a much better advantage 
while walking than we would from the 
seat ofa carriage. WEWALKED. A mile 
and a half farther along we stopped at 
the ranch house of Daniel McQuarrie. 
Though the household had already re- 
tired, Mr. McQuarrie soon responded to 
our hails, and, after being made acquaint- 
ed with our predicament, readily agreed 
to furnish us with a spring wagon with 
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which to complete the trip. It was one 
milestone past the midnight hour when 
we pulled into the glare of the electric 
lights and voted that, while there was 
trouble in store for the liveryman whose 
demoralized conveyance had robbed us 
of several hours’ rest, we were still far 
ahead of the deal through the round of 
satisfaction gathered from the hours 
spent along the Rock Creek Dalles. 
Missoula, Montana. WILL Cave. 





SNUG WINTER QUARTERS. 





The cabin pictured in our photo rep- 
resents the winter quarters of Messrs. 
Meikle Brothers, when on their annual 
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most common being halibut, cod, floun- 
der, plaice, salmon and herring. In a 
few favored spots clams may be dug up 
from the sand and on a moonlight visit 
to such spots one may surprise Mr. 
’Coon regaling himself upon some choice 
specimens. In the woods willow and blue 
grouse abound and if one is after larger 
game, deer will be found more than 
plentiful. Bear frequent the many sal- 
mon creeks and time and patience will 
reward the hunter. W. H. MEIKLE. 


CONCERNING WYOMING TROUT. 








In one of the issues of Recreation (that 
for May, 1900, I think) you will find an 











ff Yrr_ Winter quarters of the Meikle Brothers. 








One of the beautiful bays of the Gulf of Georgia. 





vacation from the worry and bustle of 
city life. It is situated on the sea-shore 
on one of the many beautiful bays of 
the Gulf of Georgia, about 50 miles from 
Vancouver, and commands a view of all 
passing steamers bound for the North- 
ern waters of British Columbia and 
Alaska. As a background to the wide 
expanse of the gulf rise the stately and 
snow-clad mountains of Vancouver Isl- 
and, and at their base may be seen the 
smoke arising from the cities of Union 
and Nanaimo—from which district coal 
is supplied to almost the entire Pacific 
Coast. The waters of the bays and in- 
lets of this coast teem with fish from the 
monster whale to the tiny smelt, the 


article on Trouting in the Tongue or sim- 
ilar title, in which the author speaks of 
having taken rainbow or brook trout, I 
forget which, from the Tongue between 
the town of Dayton and the mouth of 
Sheep Creek. I know every inch of this 
stream—having fished it with rod, seine 
and trap in the interests of the U. S. Fish 
Commission—and found neither species 
there. 

The author was evidently not well 
posted on the 'trouts and thought the 
black spotted was a rainbow or brook. 
His article is misleading, to say the least. 
This is only one of the many instances I 
could cite. E. M. LAMBERT. 
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EDITORIAL. 





OCTOBER’S MISHAP. 





October, tinting the summer skies, 
Had ranged on a scaffold of mist 
His gold and crimson and purple dyes 
And russet and amethyst; 
And standing a-tiptoe in upper air, 
He wielded a magic brush 
Till the clouds were t with a radiance rare 
And the heavens began to flush. 


had 





But a chance misstep and a slip and slide, 
And he fell, like the leaves that blow, 
With his dyes and colors besprinkling wide 
O'er the fens and the fields below. 
And that’s why November, when down the wold 
He fares with his sombre train, 
Finds the hills and the meadow-lands flecked 
with gold, 
And the slopes with a scarlet stain. 
HILTON R. GREER. 


WHAT THE HERON SAW. 








It matters little why the heron came 
there, or when. Enough that the first 
grey light of dawn showed an erect, alert 
figure perched on the floating log in the 
woodland pond’s very centre—the log 
which had lain within ten feet of the 
shore when I last visited our boat land- 
ing at dusk. A brisk breeze from the 
westward explained its inch-by-inch drift 
and told that half its voyage was as yet 
uncompleted. It seemed strange that 
such a slow craft should have found a 
voluntary passenger; but perhaps the 
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heron was in the humor for a leisurely 
sight-seeing voyage. Certainly he had 
embarked early, and, so far as could be 
seen, had no intention of deserting the 
ship. There is a busy stir of life in the 
woods on a September morning and 
much to be seen from any view point; 
but the air is tremulous with sounds from 
creatures invisible to the eye, hidden in 
the sky-sweeping branches or on the 
bush- shaded earth, and possibly this long- 
necked, sharp-eyed observer had design- 
edly chosen his post where there was an 
unobstructed view in all directions. At 
any rate, he was there, unmistakably ob- 
servant, as is the manner of his kind, and 
with every appearance of being medita- 
tively and critically inclined. What does 
he see as the dayl:ght grows stronger 
and the grey east slowly flushes with a 
ruddy glow? It is easy to guess, but 
harder to tell; for the heron’s vision has 
more than human keenness and what we 
have never seen we cannot describe. 
But in our imagination we may accom- 
pany him and note at least a few of the 
many things that attract his eye. 
Unaccustomed loneliness is hard to 
bear, and during the night just passed 
the heron had perched alone, widowed of 
his mate by a thoughtless gunner. He 
had witnessed the tragedy and doubt- 
less knew that the lost one could never 
again return; yet a vague unrest drew 
him toward the spot where Death lay in 
waiting and he chose to alight where he 
could spy upon the strange, white nest 
of his enemies—the destroyers of his do- 
mestic bliss. Himself the object of scru- 
tiny, but contemptuous of danger, he 
floated and watched and listened. The 
brown thrashers, early astir in the thick- 
et, were calling to awaken their neigh- 
bors; a homing owl flapped heavily 
along above the tree-tops, and with a 
scream and a swoop there darted past a 
bright-crested kingfisher, jealous of the 
proximity of so redoubtable a rival. 
From across the pond comes a muffled 
splash and then there shows a moving 
belt of ripples, V-shaped with the point 
in front, marking the progress of a swim- 
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ming muskrat. The dark, round head 
with its bead-like eyes passes the log 
without veering from a direct course, for 
the herons and water-rats have been 
friends from the beginning. Allies, too, 
they are to a certain extent, for the 
muskrat houses are good lookout posts 
for the patient fisher and perchance he 
more than pays his footing when the har- 
vest of fingerlings exceeds his present 
needs. But here, beside the log, is a vis- 
itor that may be distrusted. The heron 
half raises his wings for flight as a snake- 
like head is thrust above the water, but 
its owner is startled by the motion and 
instantly sinks. It is best to keep on 
one’s guard against turtles; they are in- 
discriminate biters and their jaws are 
very strong. 

Over in the woods to the westward a 
pair of grey squirrels are racing up and 
down the tree in which they nest. Pres- 
ently one of them creeps to the lake and 
follows the water’s edge for a distance; 
then springs upon a swinging vine and 
chatters merrily. A blue jay answers, 
for it is the nature of this bird to chal- 
lenge all disturbance-makers in its neigh- 
borhood. It is the busybody of the 
woods and confesses it by almost imme- 
diately giving chase to a hawk which 
swings over the lake in a short morning’s 
flight. Dread the kingbirds though they 
may, all the hatred and wrath of the 
hawk and owl families is the heritage of 
the jays, and it is their just deserts. 
Theirs is the contemptible, nagging spir- 
it of the agile small boy who excites and 
then evades the ire of his big and clum- 
sy brother—and the comparison holds 
good, too, in cases where the joke is car- 
ried a trifle too far,as many a poor jay 
has discovered to its sorrow. In the 
present case the hawk distances its first 
pursuer, crosses the pond, and is imme- 
diately chased back by a bevy of crows, 
amidst a veritable clamor of cawing ; but 
the heron disdains to show the least in- 
terest in this unfruitful squabbling. A 
school of perch is playing about the log, 
and he watches them with professional 
interest, though not hungrily. Later, 


when he cared to eat, there would be fish 
in plenty in the shallow water along 
shore. 

Suddenly there is a noise from the big 
white tent; the flap is raised and a man 
comes forth and. kneels by a heap of 
sticks before the entrance. Then a thin 
whiff of smoke arises, grows darker and 
thicker, and flaming tongues shoot up 
higher and higher. Then a second man 
appears and—Yes, he has got a gun! 
He glances across the pond—points with 
his finger; but his companion shakes his 
head. Herons are not game, nor is their 
slaughter commendable from a sports- 
man’s view point. But the alert and 
cautious watcher on the log cannot un- 
derstand that he has a friend in camp. 
His long legs bend beneath him and as 
they straighten again the broad wings 
sweep upward and outward, and he is 
away in awkward but speedy flight. 





AN AVOIDABLE DANGER. 





It ought not be necessary to caution 
sane people against the careless use of 
firearms, in the field or elsewhere. Why 
the contrary is frequently the case, and 
why such caution is disregarded when 
given—even by persons whose sanity is 
unquestioned—are problems beyond so- 
lution. A projectile expelled by a con- 
siderable powder charge from a smooth 
bore or grooved barrel will invariably 
make its mark upon the first object in 
line with the discharge, up to its limit of 
flight. Most people are aware of this 
fact—especially those who own firearms 
and use them. And if the object afore- 
said chances to be a human being or a 
cow or a plate glass window there is a 
certainty of ‘damages awarded.” How- 
ever, the penalty assessed for a careless 
shot is never commensurate punishment 
for the crime of firing it; nor will it pre- 
vent the firing of others as careless. 
There is no way of safeguarding the 
innocent against the fool with the gun. 
How can there be when he is a danger 
—an imminent and deadly danger—to 
himself as well? Guns are safe in care- 
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ful hands. Perhaps 99 out of every 100 
men are competent to carry firearms 
every day ina long lifetime without detri- 
ment to their neighborsor their neighbors’ 
property, but the existence of that hun- 
dredth man cannot be questioned, for he 
is continually bobbing to the surface and 
demanding to be recognized. And what 
are we going to do with and about him? 
Some of these days every State in the 
Union will be able to show specific legis- 
lation against the man who shoots before 
he thinks. There is a strong drift of 
public sentiment in that direction, which 
will eventually bring results. But, never- 
theless, the list of casualties from care- 
less shooting will continue to demand 
consideration, the same as today. Legis- 
lation has never prevented burglary, 
larceny and other deliberate and pre- 
meditated crimes ; how, then, can we hope 
to frame laws to hinder the commission 
of deeds which are wholly emotional in 
their origin and innocent of malice or of 
intent? Whether responsible or irre- 
sponsible, the man who shoots first and 
thinks afterwards will always be with 
us, an ever present danger to be classed 
with the rattlesnake, the hungry mos- 
quito, the indigestible camp biscuit and 
other perils which threaten the enthu- 
siastic sportsman. But camp biscuits 
may be eschewed, mosquitoes held at 
bay by nets and “ dope’”’ and rattlesnakes 
avoided through watchfulness and care; 
and so, also, it is possible to balk the 
careless gunner of his prey by keeping 
his existence constantly in mind. In the 
forest, as in the crowded streets or on 
the treacherous waters of our dimpled, 
laughing summer lakes, eternal vigilance 
is the price of safety. The victim of the 
irresponsible gunner is quite frequently 
some one as thoughtless as himself. 


o> 


Henry Ruer of Seattle—whose posi- 
tion is a double one, in that he is Chief 
Game Warden of King County and a 
Deputy Game Warden for the State of 
Washington—is no idle eater at the ta- 
bles of the king but a really valorous 
and devoted public servant. It was the 
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writer’s good fortune to recently meet 
Mr. Rief at his headquarters in Seattle, 
where ample opportunity was afforded 
us to look into the soul of the man and 
be convinced of the sincerity of his mo- 
tives. Washington is an empire in itself, 
and in the cause of game protection the 
State’s officers cannot be always at the 
exact spot to catch the dastardly game 
destroyers red-handed, in the very act. 
Yet, in spite of multiplied obstacles and 
the cunning of these human (or rather 
inhuman) vultures, Warden Rief has a 
string of “wins” to his credit of which 
any man may well be proud. One of 
his best bits of work was the running 
down and capture of five wretches who 
made a business of dynamiting trout in 
Cedar River (one of the tributaries of the 
Black) and at other points near the head 
of Lake Washington. Two of the “kill- 
ers’’ had their guns out in plenty of time, 
but something in the warden’s manner 
caused them to feel that discretion was 
the best card for them to play. They 
were duly tried, convicted and fined, and 
I understand that two of the band are 
yet serving out their prison sentences. 


—— 


THE good people of the State of Mon- 
tana are to be congratulated on the se- 
lection and appointment of D. P. Van 
Horne of Billings to the position of As- 
sistant Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 





> 


SPORTSMEN in Western Montana and 
Idaho all agree in pronouncing the pres- 
ent season’s duck shooting the best ex- 
perienced for many years. Letters 
from our friends in the Rocky Mountain 
West and elsewhere all go to show that 
the duck cohorts, in their fall migration, 
have this year, for reasons of their own, 
taken a greatly increased western course 
as compared with any year we can at 
this writing remember. The Editor has 
rarely seen better bags of teal and mal- 
lards than those made in the vicinity of 
Helena, Bozeman, Livingston and other 
Montana towns during the last half of 
September. 





_—- 





+ 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his panion and foll 
ural desire to be useful to him. 





him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 








SOME DOGS AND SOME DUCKS. 





On a pressing invitation from my 
friend Lou, and with only 30 minutes to 
catch our train, I reluctantly left the 
dining room of the Blower House—a 
Topeka hotel famous for its good dinners 
—for a hot, dusty ride of 25 miles over 
the Santa Fé road. At Crawford, our 
destination, a wagon and team was await- 
ing us, and the two mile drive to the lake 
and clubhouse was most delightful. Just 
such a country I had never seen; such 
lovely hills and valleys and such large 
and handsome trees. Though it was in 
the month of Oc'ober, the forests looked 
green and beautiful to me, after a sum- 
mer in the city. By the time we reached 
the lake I was wonderfully hungry. 
Mills, who had charge of the clubhouse, 
said we could “‘hunt and eat”’ or “eat 
and hunt,” and I decided most emphatic- 
ally on the latter course. I never tasted 
a better meal than he gave us—fried 
chicken, boiled corn, sweet potatoes, 
cornbread and peach cobbler. When 
one has eaten an early breakfast, and 
then travelled by train and wagon until 
4p. m., there is available storage room 
for quite a little food, and I think Mills 
felt that his cooking was to our taste. 

After dinner Lou took me to see his 


dogs. They were beauties. There was 
a lemon-and-white English setter, with 
seven handsome puppies; a black-white- 
and-tan dog named Pride, well trained— 
“And here’s one of your ‘city folks,’” 
said Lou, pointing to a nice-looking set- 
ter. “I sold him, trained, to a Kansas 
City man two years ago, and was glad 
to think he had found a good home; but 
chocolate creams and fur rugs don’t mean 
health and happiness for a good dog— 
and he is as good a one as was ever in 
the field. He came down here with his 
master, last year, worn out and spiritless, 
simply from neglect at home—from being 
kept cooped up for ten months of the 
year, with no exercise beyond an oc- 
casional five-minutes’ walk. If confined, 
as is too often the case, in a dirty, poorly 
ventilated basement, he is nearly certain 
to come out with a rough, unkempt coat, 
blinky eyes and rheumatic legs. Yet, 
you expect him to show well and do 
good work in the field. When a hunt- 
ing dog goes back to his city home, he 
should not only be given dry and airy 
quarters, good food and plenty of exer- 
cise, but he should be his master’s com- 
panion the whole year around. In no 
other. way can there be established the 
mutual understanding and confidence 
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that is so necessary when it comes to 
field work.” 

It was growing late, and it was neces- 
sary to meet the 8:40 train unless we 
wished to stay over night at the club- 
house; but we decided to row down the 
lake and see if there were any ducks. 
Pride went with us in the boat. About 
a mile below the clubhouse we found a 
small flock and Lou killed two, while I 
scored a neat miss. Pride brought our 
ducks in and we started to return, but 
were overtaken by a storm, which came 
up very unexpectedly. Mills had stabled 
the horses for the night. and we had to 
row to the station through the rain, ar- 





AFIELD. 
A TYPICAL EASTERN SETTER. 





We are indebted to F. C. Boomer, 
Camden, N. Y., for the two accompany- 
ing photos, of which he writes as follows: 
“Being an interested reader of Sports 
AFIELD and a lover of a good dog as 
well as the owner of one,I send you 
these snapshots of my well known Eng- 
lish setter, Queen Gladstone, one show- 
ing her at home with two of her litter of 
eight puppies whelped January, 1903, 
and the other in her favorite hunting 
grounds. Queen is staunch on point, a 
close ranger and excellent retriever, lov- 
ing the sport as well as her master. She 











QUEEN GLADSTONE AT HOME WITH TWO OF HER LITTER. 





riving hardly in time to flag the train as 

it passed. We were thoroughly drenched, 

but we had had a glorious day and were 

well content. A. L. Carr. 
Chicago, Ills. 


aitin 
a 





Toronto’s 15th annual bench show, 
held Sept. 7-10, under the auspices of 
the Industrial Exhibition Association, 
proved a great success. The total num- 
ber of entries having been 1,014. Ex- 
tensive improvements were made over 
previous years, and the management is 
to be congratulated upon their neat and 
well arranged exhibition hall. 


was first broken on quail and afterwards 
on partridge and woodcock, which are 
very plentiful in this locality, as the 
grounds here afford an excellent cover 
for them.” Mr. B further states that if 
nothing happens he will have his full 
share of sport this fall. 





SHORT BARKS. 





The 3d annual bench show of the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association of America 
will be held Nov. 3-6, at Madison Square 
Garden, New York City. While the 
money prizes are very liberal, the long 




















OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


list of special prizes will no doubt prove 
an additional drawing card to swell the 
entries, which are expected to be un- 
usually large this season. 


* 

a * 

The Illinois Field Trials Association 
will hold their 5th annual meet Nov. 16, 
on the club’s private grounds at Robin- 
son, Ill., which are admirably adapted 
for this purpose. Four stakes are being 
arranged for this meeting. In the Derby 
the winner will receive, in addition to 
first money, the Montgomery Ward & 
Co.’s Derby Cup, which must be won 
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having won first place in any recognized 
field trials. The number of entries for 
this meet are expected to be quite large. 
Blanks may be had of the secretary, W. 
R. Green, Marshall, Ils. 

* 


e * 

The Mississippi Valley Futurity Club 
announces its 3rd annual meet, to take 
place on October 19, at Kearney, Neb. 
A goodly list of entries is looked for. 
For blank, address N. P. Hansen, Sec’y. 

* - * 

The chief of the live stock at the 

Louisiana Exposition announces that no 








QUEEN GLADSTONE IN HER FAVORITE HUNTING GROUNDS. 





three times to become property of the 
winner; in the All-Age Stake the win- 
ner, in addition to the cash prize offered, 
will receive the E. S. Rice All-Aged 
Cup, which must also be won three 
times to become personal property of 
the winner. The purse in both open 
Stakes is $500 divided into $200, $150, 
$100 and $50 for first, second, third and 
fourth place, respectively. The Derby 
is open to all pointers and setters whelped 
on or before Jan. 1, 1902, and the All- 
age is open to pointers and setters not 


charges will be made for entries, pens or 
stalls in this division. This applies as 
well to pigeons, poultry and dogs, as to 
horses, cattle, swine and sheep. 


— 
* * 


Mr. H. S. Barrett, Shoals, Ind., has 
recently purchased the English setter . 
dogs Schley Gladstone and Lingfield 
Bragg, paying $350 for the latter, who 
is sired by the famous field trial winner 
in England—Mac of the West. 











THE NATIONAL TOURNAMENT. 





On Sept. 2, at Sea Girt, N. J., began 
the 31st annual meeting of the National 
Rifle Association, the 12th annnal meet- 
ing of the New Jersey State Rifle 
Association and the 4th annual meet- 
ingof the United States Revolver As- 
sociation on the ranges of the State 
of New Jersey. These matches continued 
daily (except Sunday) until Sept. 12. 

This is usually referred to as the 31st 
annual meeting of the National Rifle 
Association, but it is in reality only the 
third since the National Association, 
which had lain dormant for some years, 
was re-organized. Eight years ago the 
New Jersey State Rifle Association began 
holding the annual interstate meetings, 
meeting the deficit which occurred each 
year until recently. Three years ago the 
National Association was reorganized 
and since then the growth has been al- 
most phenomenal, the number of State 
and other affiliated bodies increasing dur- 
ing the past year from 9 to 33. 

There is probably no better place in 
the world for holding these matches than 
the New Jersey State ranges. The Eng- 
lish ranges at Bisley, where the inter- 
national match was shot this year, are 
larger and contain more targets, but in 
the character of the grounds there is no 
comparison, the ground at Bisley being 
hilly and uncultivated, while that at Sea 
Girt is perfectly level and cultivated— 
the entire enclosure resembling a park. 
On these grounds the New Jersey State 
Rifle Association has erected its club- 


ae 
woos Winns 


house—a handsome, modern building, 
capable of accommodating the club’s 
membership of 200. In addition to the 
clubhouse there are on the grounds the 
administration building, the restaurant 
building and the stables. Next to the 
administration builcing and in front of 
the clubhouse are the firing points for 
all of the ranges except the 1,000-yard, 
the ranges on the extreme right on the 
shore of a small lake being for the pistol 
and revolver contests, the distances of 
these being 25, 50 and 75 yards. In all 
there are now 115 targets, several new 
ones being added this year. 

One of the principal events was the 
match for the Wimbledon Cup, valued 
at $500. This beautiful cup was pres- 
ented to the association by the National 
Rifle Association of Great Britain and 
is competed for annually, the conditions 
being 20 shots on the 1,000-yard range, 
any position without artificial rest, and 
the use of any rifle desired. The winner 
in addition to the cup is presented with 
a medal in commemoration of the win. 
The result was a surprise to all, the win- 
ner being an almost unknown shooter in 
these tournaments, Capt. W. M. Rich- 
ards of Bloomingdale, Ohio, who made 
the exceedingly good score of 9I1—3 
points more than his nearest competitor. 

The regimental team match for the 
interstate championship was warmly con- 
tested, 27 teams qualifying. The New 
Jersey team won the championship with 
a score of 533, which was a tie with the 
Massachusetts team, but as the New 
Jersey team had done the better work 
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at the longer ranges they were, under 
the rules, entitled to the victory. 

The New Jersey National Guard 
match, open to teams of 6 men from 
each regiment, troop, battery or separate 
company of the National Guard or bat- 
talion of Naval Reserves, was won by the 
ist New Jersey over a field of 6 teams 
by the score of 534. 

The Revolver Team Match was one of 
the features. The conditions of this were 
teams of 5 men each, each man shoot- 
ing 15 shots in three strings at deliberate 


pionship of the United States. This 
match, open to the army, navy, marine 
corps, naval reserve and national guard 
calls for 7 shots at 200, 300, 500, 600, 
800 and 1,000 yards, the competitors 
to use the rifle adopted by the State they 
represented or the U.S. Army and Navy 
magazine gun. The prizes were the 
championship medal and $50 to first, 
$25 to second, $15 to third, $10 to 
fourth, $10 to fifth and five additional 
prizes of $5 each for the next five high 
scores. Sixty-three marksmen qualified 











“Pop”’ Heikes breaking gun. J. A. R. Elliott in background. 
Echoes of the Grand American Handicap. 





John W. Garrett of Colorado. 





aim, and 15 shots in three strings at 
rapid fire, the distance in each instance 
being at 50 yards. In the deliberate 
aim each shot had to be fired within one 
minute, while in the rapid fire the time 
was 10 seconds for each string. Five 
teams entered the competition, of whom 
the Squadron A of New York won by 
3 points from the Light Battery of Massa- 
chusetts, the former team scoring 849 to 
846 for the latter. 

The last of the many matches was the 
President’s match for the military cham- 


for the contest, which was won by Lieut. 
K. K. V. Casey of the 71st N. Y. N. G. 
with a total score of 192. 

It is more than likely that the next 
national meeting will be held in the Mid- 
dle West, probably at St. Louis, but it is 
also quite certain that an annual meeting 
will also be held on the Sea Girt ranges 
as well. The officers of the various as- 
sociations will without doubt make ample 
preparations for the coming tournaments 
and keep fully abreast with the growth 
in interest. As a token of appreciation 
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of his great labors during the past year, 
as well as during the meeting just closed, 
the National Rifle Association at its an- 
nul, meeting presented to Lieut. Jones a 
beautiful silver loving cup. 





A BUNCH OF FAVORITES. 





For the 4 capital snapshots here shown 
we are indebted to our long-time friend, 
Eugene F. Confarr of Montana. On my 
present three months’ trip through 
our Great Northwest I have met scores 
of talanted and companionable men, but 
nowhere did I spend a more thoroughly 





AFIELD. 
HINTS TO CAMPERS. 





Returning to camp after a long day in 
the woods, the cravings of the inner man 
are first satisfied; after which a few mo- 
ments’ work with dish-cloth, soap and 
hot water, places our table in as tidy con- 
dition as it would be at home. Then we 
turn our attention to the faithful guns. 
First the cartridges are removed and an 
oiled cotton flannel rag run down the 
smooth barrel many times, until not a 
particle of burnt powder can be seen on 
the white cloth; then gun oil is poured 
on another clean, soft rag, and the barrel 











Echoes of the Grand American Handicap.—Fred Gilbert at ready. 


W. R. Crosby at score, shooting. 





enjoyable hour than that spent in chat- 
ting over old times and old friends with 
Mr. Confarr in his jewelry store at Liv- 
ingston. Next to his family and friends, 
Mr. Confarr dearly loves a good, lively 
trap shoot, and his skill with the camera 
is fully as good as his ability to stop an 
incoming mallard or smash a pair of tar- 
gets, thrown “hard” at unknown angles. 
The 4 photos here shown were taken by 
him last spring, while participating as a 
shooter at the Grand American Handi- 
cap shoot_at_Kansas City. 
CiaupE Kine. 


wiped with it so that no rust will get in- 
to the deep, fine-cut rifle grooves. Then 
the lever and all working parts, particu- 
larly the trigger and hammer, are oiled, 
and the lever worked up and down to 
test its perfect working order; then the 
outside of the rifle barrel is oiled well 
with a coat of gun grease, and an oiled 
rag drawn across the polished stock and 
fore-arm; then the magazine is filled with 
cartridges, and the old reliable weapon is 
carefully deposited in some handy cor- 
ner, ready for instant use. Nothing in 
camp should receive more care than the 
hunter’s favorite gun. In fact, a good 
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Sportsmen who start right are supplied with 


ETERS 


FACTORY 
LOADED 
SHELLS. 


They are 
Successful Every- | 
where on Game 
or at the Trap. 
Used by the most 
Successful Shots. 


ET ER Ss The Records of the World 
made with them. 
Peters Ammunition is sold by 


Ca rtri dges all siaaeattatil Dealers. | 


Smokeless and Semi-Smoke- 
less—for Large or Small 
Game Shooting. 




































Books for Sportsmen Free. 


The Peters Cartridge Company, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Eastern Department: 98 Chambers St., New York. 
T. H. KELLER, Manager. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, Ills. F. B. Chamberlain Co., St. Louis, 
Charles G- Grubb, 507 Wood 8t., Pittsburg, Pa. = 


It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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gun can only be kept so by persistent at- 
tention. My guns are never allowed to 
stand over night after being shot without 
a thorough cleaning and being well 
oiled, and I have never had a pitted or 
rusty gun. The borings of the modern 
.30-ca'ibre rifles especially require the 
most exacting attention, but it is a very 
easy matter to keep your rifle clean and 
well oiled all the time if it is always at- 
tended to every night when you come in. 
In damp weather, in snow or rain, I oil 
my rifle whenever I come into camp, be 











Echoes of the Grand American Handicap.—Fred 
Gilbert studying the birds from the 23-yard mark. 





it once or oftener a day. If you do not 

do this the magazine tube or barrel and 

other steel parts of the gun are liable to 

rust and possibly disappoint you at the 

critical moment. A.D. SHAFFMASTER. 
Bronson, Mich. 





SHOOTING NOTES FROM FAR AND NEAR. 





Tue tenth tournament of the Inter- 
state Association series for the season of 
1903 was held at Akron, Ohio, Sept. 2 
and 3, and was a success in every way. 
The Akron Gun Club, under whose 
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auspices the tournament was held, is an 
up-to-date organization and owns its own 
grounds, which are pleasantly located 
just outside the city limits. 


* 
ok * 


Tue Courtland (Ala.), Gun Club held 
its first tournament on Aug. 22. The 
shoot was very successful and was largely 
attended, contestants from Hillsboro, 
Moulton and Town Creek being present. 
Of those shooting through the day the 
high gun was C. M. Sherrod of Court- 
land, who broke 73 out of 100. 

* ” * 

On Saturday, Oct. 7, the Keystone 
Shooting League of Philadelphia will 
hold the first of their regular weekly live 
bird shoots. The attendance should be 
large. 

‘* 
* * 

THE first annual tournament of the 
Washburn (Wis.), Gun Club was held 
at that place on Sept. 7 and was well at- 
tended, there being over 20 shooters 
present. The best score of the day was 
that made by Mr. Fulton, 144 out of a 
possible 165; Capt. Jack was not far be- 
hind with 138. 

* ai * 

A LIVELY two days tournament was 
held at Decatur, Ill, Sept. 9 and 10. It 
was an amateur event, moneys divided 
class system, three places, and 36 men 
faced the traps the first day. The best 
scores were made by Riehl, Cadwallader 
and Rupert, who tied with 96 per cent. 
Cadwallader shot over half his score 
from the 20 yard mark as an expert 


amateur. 


+ 
_ * 


Tue Hill Top Gun Club, Austerlitz, 
Ky., will hold its annual fall live pigeon 
match on Oct. 1 and 2. The affair will 
be under the management of the club 
officers and will doubtless be as success- 
ful as those held in the past. The only 
event on the programme is the Hill Top 
Handicap, 50 birds, $20 entrance, birds 
extra, $250 guaranteed. Other matches 
will be arranged as desired. 
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When in doubt about your choice for a fire-arm—choose the “STEVENS.” Hosts of Sportsmen 
everywhere use our fire-arms and prefer them to all other makes. “STEVENS” branded on an 
arm means Guaranteed for Accuracy, Reliability and Durability since 1864. Ask your friend 
who uses our gun, and you will lose no time in equipping yourself with the “STEVENS.” We 
manufacture a complete line of RIFLES, PISTOLS, SHOTGUNS. All dealers handle our goods. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue, a book of ready reference for sportsmen, mailed free upon request. 


J. Stevens Arms and Tool Gompany, cuicorts ratte, mass. 




























Webber’s Hand-Knit Jackets 


Look for 
Webber’s name 
in collar band. 


Guaranteed all wool, 
seamless, elastic, close 
fitting, bind nowhere, 
warm, comfortable and 
convenient. Designed 
especially for duck 


shooters, trap shoot- + T 
WeapeR® Hano Kw! 


ers, etc, but suitable 
for all outdoor pur- ‘SWEATERS 


poses, if warmth and 





other qualities are a = : 
Webber’s Hand-Knit Hunting Jacket, Consideration. Dead wepbber’s Hand-Knit Sweater, No. 851. 
Medium heavy weight,each .. . . $4.00 ees gTay, Made with grep serene trons, ined 

Mi most 8 e colors. pockets and extra heavy. Opens from 
Webber 8 Hand-Knit Alaska Jacket. neck to pockets aud double-breasted. 
Made with strap across throat, lined “Warmest number in the bunch.” 


pockets and extra heavy,each .. . $5.00 ee ere are ee $5.00 


Scarlet for Deer Hunting. Order Now. 


If your dealer does not handle them send me the price and I will send you a jacket, express prepaid, and if not 
satisfactory, return the jacket and I will return your money. 


GEO. F. WEBBER MASTATION A. DETROIT, MICH. 












it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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GAME PROSPECTS IN ILLINOIS. 





The good fishing predicted in my September letter 
did not materialize, but it was all owing to climatic 
changes. The water was receding and clearing up 
in the rivers and sloughs; bass and other fish were 
biting freely, when a three days’ rain set in ; the riv- 
er began to rise and it has been raining ever since, 
the river continues to elevate its margin, and, all 
things considered, fishing prospects could not appear 
worse than right now. It will take a falling stage 
and a good one, and cool, clearing weather to put the 
waters in shape, and even if a change should set iu 
now, it would be the middle of October before good 
fishing could be expected anywhere on the northern 
Mississippi. The Wisconsin River and all the small 
streams from La Crosse north are up, and in some 
places over the banks, so if we do have any fishing this 
fall it will not be before the first of November at the 
earliest. 

Hunting prospects remain bright and take on an 
added glow every day. The continued high water, 
though bad for fishing, is just what we need for wild 
fowl shooting. It will be impossible for the lakes to 
go dry this fall, and when we have plenty of water in 
the lakes we always have good duck shooting, with 
an occasional goose, brant or swan thrown in for good 
measure. 

Yesterday I met an old friend, W. G. Tilton of Ra- 
cine, Wis., who spent the fore part of this month 
chasing chickens in the northern part of his State. 
In 3 days’ hunting he secured 5 chickens, but it was 
not because the chickens were not numerous, as they 
were more so than usual, but on account of the go- 
ing. All over the Mississippi Valley this season they 
have had hard and numerous rains, with the result 
that the land is full of water and each hollow a min- 
iature lake. In the neighborhood of Tomah, the 
chicken grounds are composed of hollows and bumps, 
the hollows predominating, and each one is fall of 
water. To hunt the chickens you have to wear hip 
boots and go after them the same as snipe. It proved 
a good thing for the chickens, but as I heard an en- 
thusiastic sportsman say: ‘‘It’s h—1l on dogs and 
hunters.’ 

That tip in the September number about ruffed 
grouse was a good one, but I find on looking up the 
game law that the bird is on the prohibitive list for 
the next four years, so think of the sport we will 
have with him in 1908. 

The second week of September opened cold and 
blustery and on the night of the 16th we had a frost 
which brought the blue wing teal in in great num- 
bers. One flock must have had at least 500 birds in it. 
They have stopped now that the weather has mod- 
erated and until they leave will affurd great sport. 

Last week I met a couple of sportsmen from Gales- 
burg who had put in two weeks with the chickens 
near Mitchell, South Dakota, and they say they had 
the time of their lives. The chickens were plenti- 
fal and their dogs worked fine. I also met an angler 
who spent a month at some wilderness camp 200 
miles north of St. Paul and the fish stories he told 
me about six pound bass, thirty pound muskies and 
the pike, perch and the rest of the finny tribe would 
make Sir Izaak rise and ask where this side of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds you could find such a spot. 
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This season some of the boys have been 
pickerel and perch here. Years ago both fish were 
numerous in these waters, but after the German carp 
found its way into our prairie sloughs and lakes the 
pickerel and perch disappeared, and this is the first 
season in ten years they have been captured in such 
numbers. 

As a matter of the returns one can receive from an 
advertisement placed in SporTs AFIELD: In the 
September number I asked information of a certain 
kind of gun a friend of mind wanted. The gun is 
@ rare one and not get-at-able, but before September 
15 I had received thirty-two letters putting me on 
the supposed trial of the gun I wanted. While all 
the trails proved to be old or false scents, yet it 
pleases me to acknowledge the advertising returns 
from my letter in this popular magazine. 

The tip on Bob White given in my last letter holds 
good still, and today I heard one whistling here in 
town within half a block of the post office. Most of 
the farmers have posted their lands, but the right 
fellow, proceediny in the correct manner can always 
worm himself into the good graces of some farmer, 
and I know there are from one to three covies on 
every farm in this county. The last of this month 
should see good sport here for the hunter or angler, 
and you can look forward to good sport the length 
and breadth of the Mississippi Valley the latter part 
of the season. E. K. STEDMAN. 


2». —_— 


MORE JU. M. C. VICTORIES. 





F. C. Riehl at Davenport, Iowa, Aug 4, 5, 6, took 
high average with a score of 539-570, 943 per cent. 

J. M. Hughes at Davenport, Iowa, Aug. 4, 5, 6, 
took high average with a score of 539-570. 

C. W. Douglass at the Lake City Gun Club, War- 
saw, Ind., Sept. 2, 3, broke 331 out of a possible 350, 
an average of 94 4-7 per cent. 

At the Lebanon Gun Park Association, Lebanon, 
Ind., Sept. 9, 10, J L. Head won high average with 
a score of 288-300, 96 per cent. 


At the shoot of the Hot Springs Gun Club, Hot 
Springs, S. D., Aug. 17, 18, H. G. Taylor, an amateur 
shooter, took first money with a score of 369-380, 
97 2-19 per cent. He also made a run of 117 straight. 

O. N. Ford, an amateur shooter, has taken in the 
past eight months twenty first places, three seconds 
and one third. During the year 1902 he made an 
average of 914 per cent. on live birds. Many prizes 
and medals have fallen to him, among them may be 
mentioned the Wapsie Gun C ub’s gold medal and 
the L. C. Smith gold badge. This remarkable record 
for amateur shooting as well as all of the above men- 
tioned were all done with U. M. C. factory loaded 
shot shells, certainly a high tribute to the shooters 
and the ammunition. 

i as 

WE illustrate in our advertising department & 
new model Mannlicher rifle of 8 mm. or .315 calibre, 
which bas just been placed on the market by A. H. 
Funke, 325 Broadway, New York. It will be known 
as the ‘No. 3,” and is a strictly high grade, high- 
power rifle at a popular price. It is finished im 
American style, with round barrel and no checker- 
ing on stock. A vew catalogue of these reliable 
rifles can be procured by writing Mr. Funke. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 














Children particularly need food containing 
the elements that make the soft gray matter in 
nerve cells and brain. 


When brain and nerves are right the life 
forces select the bone and teeth making parts 
and the muscle making elements and day by 
day build up a perfect and powerful struc- 
ture. 


So people should let the youngsters have 
Grape-Nuts and cream every day. They like it 
and you can be absolutely certain you are feed- 
ing them wisely and scientifically. 


A few weeks will prove it to you in the ap- 
pearance and activity of the child. 


Do your duty by the children. 
There’s a reason. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE THREE NOTABLES. 





BY LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 
Lige and me and William— 
We’ve stood round this here store 
Since when they built the railroad 
’Way back in seventy-four. 


We're allers at the depot, 
And we ain’t missed a train 

Since that old locomotive 
Steamed in acrost the plain. 


We want a job that’s payin’— 
For we are square on work— 

Bill, he is big, and I am stout, 
And Lige he ain’t no shirk. 


We’re in no ragin’ hurry 
(There’s soft snaps to be had), 
For Lige and Bill, they’re married, 
And I live home with Dad. 


Yes; this here country’s boomin’ ; 
There’s a man out here a ways, 

He’s raised the biggest peaches 
I’ve seen in many days. 


And then he raises turkeys 
And peddles fruit and sich, 

His wife makes cheese and butter— 
By gosh ! they’re gettin’ rich. 


A powerful fine day, stranger, 
D’ ever take a drink ? 

Me and Lige are willin’, 
And so is Bill, I think. 


Want men to cut up stove wood, 
Out six mile in the hills? 

Not Lige er me.—We’re ’fraid 
Of them there ague chills. 


Want four hands in a hay field ? 
What kind of board and keep? 

I ain’t ust ter drivin’ team— 
Bill’s fussy ’bout his sleep. 


Don’t think that Lige could stand it— 
There’s tar-weed in that hay— 

And I get powerful lonesome 
’F I’m ont of town a day. 


I’ve got so ust ter standin’ ’round, 
And sittin’ in a cheer, 

The women they’d think cur’us 
’F they didn’t find me here. 


Bill’s wife, she takes in washin’ ; 
Lige has a likely lad— 

He helps his ma a workin’— 
And I live home with Dad. 


_ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








At the Atlanta shoot (Aug. 8) high average was 
won by C. W. Phellis of the Hazard Powder Co.; J. 
W. Hightower of the Peters Cartridge Co. winning 
2nd average—both gentlemen using Peters Ideal 
shells. Again, at Glen Rock, Pa., (Aug. 6 and 7), 
Neaf Apgar, the Peters expert, was high on the Ist 


AFIELD. 


day, shooting a 96} per cent. gait— Apgar and Luther 
Squires of the DuPont Powder Co., tying for general 
average with a fraction over 94 per cent. 
* 
+ * 

Ava. 5 and 6 at Brownsville, Pa., R. S. Denniker 
won high amateur average, using Jdeal factory-load- 
ed shells and DuPont powder. Later on, at Mill- 
vale, high average was won by Jas. T. Atkinson 
with the same combination. 


* 
* * 


WITH reference as to whether a game warden has 
a legal right to search on private property for contra- 
band game without a search warrant, we beg to state 
that the courts have recently held that no game war- 
den has a right to do so without first obtaining the 
necessary legal documents. 


* 
* * 


ALL Marlin rifles made after September, 1903, have 
holes in receiver for fastening the new Marlin Com- 
bination Rifle Sight. This sight has many excellent 
features, being small, neat, simple and strong. It is 
made of the best cast steel. ” For further particulars 
in regard to same write to Marlin Arms Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 

- - * 

Now that the fall hunting season is open sports- 
men should look to the condition of their firearms, 
If in need of anything in this line it will pay one to 
send for the new illustrated catalogue of the J. 
Stevens Arms and Tool Co., P. O. box 5680, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., which will be mailed free upon request, 
mentioning SPORTS AFIELD. 


* 
* * 


SHERIFF HARRY W. THOMPSON of Missoula, Mont., 
told the Sports Afield Man (while the latter was re- 
cently making a canvass of that picturesque moun- 
tain city) that he is desirous of obtaining a well bro- 
ken retriever of some sort; he cares not whether it be 
a water spaniel or a setter, so long as his four-footed 
companion shows ability in the way of ‘“‘getting 
there’’ once he has got ’em down for keeps. 





‘ GAME SITUATION IN WISCONSIN. 


Sharp-tail grouse shooting has been very fine, some 
nice bags being made. We did not have very good 
hopes on account of the wet spring. They are prac- 
tically a new bird for us up here. Since the timber 
has been cut and the settlers coming in, they mullti- 
ply fast, as after a few weeks’ hunting they get wild 
and fly beyond location, and it’s only the last two or 
three years that bird dogs have been imported in 
here. Now a fellow has to keep his dog close in and 
learn to shoot with a Lou Dillon speed on account of 
the short second-growth brush. 

Ruffed grouse are not so plentiful until the leaves 
fall off, and prospects are fair. 

Deer wintered well, with lots of signs along the 
trout streams, and I believe we will have a good 
bunch this season. The second growth has helped 
them out the last three years; also the limit of two to 
each licensed hunter makes the prospects bright for 
this fall. 

Ducks so far seem very scarce and I don’t think 
the shooting will amount to much. 

Ashland, Wisconsin. BIGE BUCHANAN. 
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STEEL ROD 


Among our twenty-five different styles 
and sizes running from 6% to 11% ounces, 
we have one or two patterns specially 
designed for trolling — with agate guides, 
and put up for the strenuousness of this 
particular style of fishing. This type of a 
“BRISTOL” is a wonder — discounting 
all other rods for practical work. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE CATA- 

LOGUE, AND POST YOURSELF 

ON ROD POSSIBILITIES. 
Address: 

THE HORTON MFG. CO., 

No,71Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 



























All over the civilized world 
THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTE 


IS KNOWN AND WORN| 
Every Pair Warranted 


“SUE The Name is 

stamped on every : 

loop — iP 
The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg—never 
Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


es ALWAYS EASY 





- 


fend om, Bid) CEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
25c. for Cotton, Boston, Mess., U. S. A. 


Sample Pair. 
| eed REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES cena 











Fire Sale 


500 Guns at 
Reduced Prices 


$8.00 upwards. 


The Chance of the Year. 


By the late fire in our Warerooms a part of our stock of Fine Guns and 
Sportsmen’s Goods was partially damaged by water, and we shall close all 
out at greatly reduced prices to make quick sale. f 

W. & C. Scott & Son (Premier and other grades), Greeners, Langs, Parkers, Remingtons, Ithacas 
and all the leading makes. Hammerless at very low figures. Also double-barrel Hammer Guns 


Also other articles in Sportamen’s Goods, Athletic Goods, Bicycles, Leather Jackets, Cutlery, 
Yacht Guns, Cameras, Rifles, Golf Clubs and Balls. 


? Also patent folding tin PLOVER AND SNIPE DECOYS, all varieties. Most popular decoy 





é will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 


made. Box containing one dozen measures only 10x9 inches. 


Send two stamps for List of Guns, showing sizes, weights, etc. 


WM. READ & SONS, 107 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 


Hstablished 1826. 
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IOWA GAME NOTES. 





The fall hunting season opened in Iowa Sept. 1. 
In the northern section the sport on ducks, principal- 
ly young teal, has been good, but at this date (Sept. 
19) the birds, after furnishing nearly three weeks of 
sport, are pretty well shot off. Many sportsmen re- 
gard the young teal as the best of the duck family 
for eating purposes: the young teal is to the duck 
tribe what the spring chicken is to the domestic 
fowl. In two or three weeks the big ducks will be- 
gin to come down f:om the North and sportsmen will 
be ready to drop business at any time then and hie 
themselves to some favorite duck resort. It is in the 
latter part of October and November that the best 
duck and chicken shooting is to be had—the cold 
weather driving the birds down from the North. 

The prairie chicken shooting on local birds was 
practically a failure in Iowa this year. Of course in 
scattered parts in Northern Iowa the birds gave sport 
for a day or two but aside from that there have been 
no birds killed. There is some consolation to the 
Iowa sportsman for this, however, as he knows that 
the northern birds will make their appearance along 
some time in October, when the cold weather has set 
in. There has been plenty of fishing along the Iowa 
rivers this year—many large fish of all varieties hav- 


ing been taken. Gro. J. BICKNELL. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 


iin 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








WHat availeth it a man, even if he be in a good 
game country, with a good dog and the finest shoot- 
ing irons, if he fiads himself unable to step off the 
mailes lightly and comfortably? Field sports and 
much walking are inseparable, and so, to insure your- 
self a good time, you should take some pains to pro- 
vide yourself with a shoe that will be light, warm 
and springy to the foot. Sach a bit of footwear is 
the extra high cut “Pathfinder,” made by the Potter 
Shoe Co., No 18-24 Fifth St., Cincinnati,O. In send- 
ing this shoe, made to measure, to any address for 
$5 00, Mr. Potter is certainly giving the sportsmen 
of America a bargain that is seldom equalled. Send 
for measurement blanks. 


. 
* * 


A GOOD sweater or hunting jacket is a necessity 
for the man who tramps the woods and fields with 
gun and dog during the cool days of October and 
November. About the best thing in this line that 
has come under our notice are the hand knit sweat- 
ers and jackets manufactured by Geo. F. Webber, Sta- 
tion A, Detroit, Mich. Tney are made in all wool seam- 
less, close fitting, and are warm and comfortable. They 
are designed especially for duck and trap shooters, 
but are equally serviceable for all outdoor purposes. 
Made in dead grass and oxford giay colors, also one 
made especially fur deer hunting in a scarlet color. 
Write for catalogue. 

a * 

THE Northwestern School of Taxidermy is a con- 
cern which has been in existence for some years but 
has only recently added a department for the teach- 
ing of taxidermy by mail. Almost every one who 
shoots or fishes will obtain trophies of their skill 
which will be a pleasure to them in after years if 
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they had some way to preserve them. As a 
good taxidermist is hard to find and their charges 
often more than the average sportsman cares to pay, 
he has to be content with photographs, which, while 
good in their way, are not nearly so satisfying as a 
well mounted specimen. This school teaches the art 
by mail—a method which has proved so efficient in 
other branches as to leave no doubt that it will be 
successful in this. They have a modern school, em- 
ploying modern methods and professors and their 
charges are reasonable. Catalogue can be had by 
addressing Northwestern School of Taxidermy, 462- 
472 Bee Building, Omaha, Neb. 


* 
+ * 


AN invention which is destined to become popular 
with rifle shooters is the Gillette Supplemental Cham- 
ber, which is designed to permit the use of small, 
cheap pi-tol cartridges in any rifle u-ing the stand- 
ard .30-30, .30 40, .32-40, .32 special, 8 mm. .303 
Savage and British. Tae fact that a chamber may 
be had for 75 cents and 100 pistol cartridges for about 
$1.25 as against about $4.00 for 100 full size cart- 
ridges, in addition to extending the life of a rifle bar- 
rel by the absence of metal patched bullets, would 
seem to be sufficient inducement for using them. 
They are manufactured by the Supplemental Cham- 
ber Co., Drain, Oregon, who will send circulars on 
request, mentioning SPoRTS AFIELD. 


© 
* = 


WHILE visiting Sports AFIELD’s thousands of 
subscribers in the States of Washington, Montana 
and North Dakota, during the past four months, it 
was the Editor’s good fortune to last week encounter 
at Livingston, Mont., two redoubtable, genuine 
sportsmen in the persons of Norval J. Malin and 
Hon. J A. Savage. While admiring Mr. Malin’s 
field helpers—a typical Gladstone type of setter and 
an Irish water spaniel whose every line wasa delight 
to look upon—the talk turned to fishing and the pros- 
pects for trout at that time (Sept 22d). Judge Sav- 
age commented on a number of good things in Dave 
Van Horne’s article on Western Trout Fishing in the 
September SporTs AFIELD; but both himself and 
Mr. Malin were of the opinion that (especially for 
September and October fishing) the Black Gaat is a 
hard fly to beat—both fishermen having had royal 
sport with this brand of fly in the Boulder River as 
well as in the Yellowstone and tributaries. If this 
brief hint shall but stir up the genial David to the 
answering point, we shall be more than pleased. 


aa * 

RELATIVE to the California Rainbow trout which 
were planted last fall in the Black River on line of 
Iron Mountain Route, Mr. Ed. A Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent Missouri Safe Deposit Co , St. Louis, writes the 
Missouri Pacific Rsilway Company as follows: ‘* While 
down on the Black River this summer with a party 
of friends we saw a number of rainbow trout put in 
the Spring Branch last fall ; we found that they have 
grown considerably and seem to be thriving. The 
fish expert who went with the car said that this 
Spring Branch was one of the best places for plant- 
ing rainbow trout that he had ever seen. I hope, 
now that the good work has been started, that you 
will keep it up and get the Government to plant & 
fresh supply each year so that ultimately we will 
have fine trout fishing in the Black River.” 
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Gillette 
Supplemental Ghamber 








Patented in United States and Canada. 


Designed to use a small pistol cartridge in a high 
power rifle. Made for all calibre guns, 30-30, 30-40, 
82-40, 82 Special, 308 savage and British 8 Mm. 
Mauser. Price, 75 cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


‘Supplemental Chamber Co., 


Drain, Oregon. 











onion 
mance 
Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 
Battery Table Lamp....... 8 3.00 
Battery Hanging Lamp...... 10.00 
Telephone, comp'ete, $2.50 and 5.95 
Electric Door Bells........... 1.00 
Electric Fane ol Lamps..... 5.00 
Electric Hand Lanterns...... 3.00 
00 Medical Batteries....... 3.95 


12.00 Belt, with Suspensory. 2.50 
Telegravh Outfits............ 2.25 
Battery Motors ..... $1.00 to12 00 

Li 3.00 





Pocket Flash Lights......... 1.50 
— jie . ae to . Ao 
nd for free . _ Desc 
Electric Hand Lantern. and illustrates many of the most 
useful electric devices, at wonderfully small prices. All 

ical. The lowest price in the world on everything elec- 
cal. Agents can make handsome commissions and many 
sales. Write for comp'ete information. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


REVOLVER 


are noted for their absolute safety, 
accuracy and durability. Avoid in- 


ferior substitutes. Sold d 


irect, where 


dealers will not supply. 


Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company, 


Dept. S. A., + Worcester, Mass. 


Makers of G. & R. Single Guns. 
Catalogue for postal. 





Black 
Hamburgs 


Exclusively. 


Handsome, Hardy, 
Great —— bag 
ners at Chicago. ° 
Ist pen, 2d cockerel, 
in competition with 
the best in the United 
States. Eggs for 
hatching from above 
winners that will produce heavy layers and prize winners. 
Write for prices 


Richard Crowder, 
2361 North Paulina St., Ravenswood, Chicago, Ills. 


MULLINS’ GALVANIZED STEEL BOATS. 











Fourteen-foot Square ste:u Model. Price $30 00, crated F. 0. B. 
Salem. Always reaty. Will last a lifetime. No repairs. Air 
chambers. Will not sink. Send for complete illustrated catalogue. 

W.H MULLINS, 224 Depot St., Salem, Ohio, 





ATTEN TIVUN SPORTSMEN! 


If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shot- 
Gun, you’ll make a Bull's Eye by send- 
ing three 2c, stamps for the Ideal Hand- 
book ‘‘P,’’ 126 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot 
and Bullets. Mention Sports Afield. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 8 R Street, 


New Haven, Conn. 








The Garrison 


Shotgun Rod 
and Cleaner 


saves Time, Temper and Profan- 
ity. Complete in itself. No loose 
be added or taken off. 
Slight pressure on the handle 
causes the cleaner pads to expand 
to fit the bore from shell chamber 
to choke. In three joints. Wood 
and $1.00. Metal rods 


parts to 


rods 75c. 


$1.25 and $1.50. 
By mail, prepaid. 


Send for 
Catalogue *”* 


Marble Safety 


Gladstone, Mich., U. S. A. 


Ask 
a 


Axe Co. 


our dealer for 


arrison Rod. 





It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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FROM THE GAME FIELDS. 





Everywhere over the broad prairies of Minnesota 
and North Dakota the voice of the shotgun is now to 
be heard, and the pointers and setters are having the 
time of their lives. Along the Northern Pacific, in 
Western Montzna, al] the way frcm Missoula to Bil- 
lings, the wild fowl shooting bas been unusually 
good—due no donbt to the storm of Sept. 13. At this 
moment (Sept. 26) the shooting, all the way from 
Dickinson in Western North Dakota to Fargo and 
Grand Forks in the eastern part, is the best that has 
been known in mary years. Talking today with 
“Uncle’’ George Watson, Deputy State Game War- 
den for the Bismarck district, he attributed this hap- 
py condition to the dry weather prevailing here- 
abouts during the sprirg and summer months. Cer- 
tain it is that the sharp tailed grovse is to be found 
in abundance from Gladstone, N. D , eastward to the 
vicinity of Jamestown and Valley City. Along the 
great Valley of the Upper Missouri River and west- 
ward, the sharp tailed grouse is in almost exclusive 
possession; but in the vicinity of Jamestown a good 
shot will bag nearly as many pinnated grouse (the 
original Illinois ‘‘ prairie chicken ’’) as he will of the 
sharp-tailed variety. 

For the past two weeks the streets of all North Da- 
kota towns have contained four seated rigs with men 
in canvas coats hurrying fieldward—the joyful leaps 
and bounds of the accompanying pointers and setters 
or water spaniels plainly indicating their destination. 

The sharp-tailed grouse, a week or so after the 
opening of the shooting season (Sept 1), becomes de- 
cidedly wary—not lying nearly so well to the dog as 
does his pinnated brother a few hundred miles fur- 
ther east. At the present writing he is to be found 
in rather broken up coveys of 6 or 7 birds each, and 
he gets up so far ahead of the gun that oftentimes a 
load of No. 6’s, with a stout charge of powder back of 
it, will fail to even touch him. Right now, so great 
has been the number of people seeking his closer ac- 
quaintance, he is mestly to be found in the brush 
patches and among the high weeds and in the corn- 
fields. A graceful, most gamelike bird—whether 
scurrying throvgh the weeds on nimble feet or beat- 
ing the air with that delightful motion that is his 
tribe’s most distinguishing attribute—let us both 
hope and pray that his numbers will continue to pop- 


ulate these great billowy reaches of breeze-swept’ 


prairie and upland, dear for all time to the sports- 
man heart as the home of the free riding Sioux war- 
rior, the wary Canada goose and the white and black- 
tailed deer of North America. A toast, gentlemen 
of the Sports Afield Family !—a standing toast, if you 
please: THE SHARP-TAILED GROUSE OF THE UP- 
LAND— May he live long to furnish us with the best 
of sport and may we all live long to enjoy it! 
Mandan, North Dakota. CLAUDE KING. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 








B. D. SHEFFIELD, the well known Yellowstone 
National Paik guide with headquarters at Living- 
ston, Mont., sends us an interesting 20 psge pam- 
phlet entitled ‘* Camping in the Northwest,’’ contain- 
ing an account of the regions visited and the big 


AFIELD. 


game usually secured by parties setting forth on the 
Park trip under his guidance. Mr. Sheffield has con- 
ducted many hunting parties through the Govern- 
ment’s great game preserve into the Jackson Lake 
country which lies some miles south of the Park. No 
hunting of any sort is permitted within the Park 
boundaries, but, as is well known, there are no re- 
strictions as to fishing The Jackson Lake country 
lies at the foot of the famous Teton Peaks, in Wyom- 
ing; in which State the license for each hunter is $40, 
For this you are allowed to take out 2 elk, 3 deer, 3 
antelope, 1 mountain sheep and 2 moose. There is 
no license for hunting water-fowl—the open season 
for which opens Sept.1. For a successful trip Mr. 
Sheffield advises a stay of at least 20 days—longer if 
possible. ‘‘Bull elk,” he writes, ‘‘ begin whistling 
about the middle of August, high up on the moun- 
tains, and as the nights begin to get colder they grad- 
ually work down toward the valleys; so that by the 
1st of September one can hear them mornings and 
evenings around Jackson Lake. Many times have I 
been out with parties, tryingto overtake one of these 
monarchs, when, not being used to the high altitude, 
the hunters would be forced to give up the chase from 
sheer exhaustion; and then, from some nearby clump 
of green timber, we would hear the familiar call. In- 
stantly the sportsman is alert, ready to run another 
race, forgetting he is tired, and is once again on his 
mettle. He will never give up so long as he hears 
that peculiar forest trumpet, and will do anything 
for one good open shot; and when at last he stands 
victor over his prey, he feels recompensed a thousand 
times over, and, in looking back over the events of 
the day, he doesn’t think it was such hard work after 
all and considers the sport has been the most invigor- 
ating excitement of his experience and looks forward 
with great anticipation to a repetition of all the 
eventful circumstances.’’ 


* 
* * 


The new .30-40 Government cartridge made by 
The Peters Cartridge Co. was tested with much satis- 
faction at Sea Girt. This cartridge is charged with 
what is known as the Hudson—Hayes bullet, con- 
structed on the suggestions offered by the expert ri- 
flemen at Sea Girt. Captain W. F. Whittemore dur- 
ing the meeting scored 16 out of 18 bulls-eyes at 600 
yards, using Peters cartridges. This ammunition 
also won first place in the Consolation match, and 
tied for first place in the New Jersey State Trophy 
match. Thomas Anderton won the Military Record 
Revolver match with the .38 S. & W. Peters smoke- 
less cartridge. He also won the Pistol Championship 
match with Peters .22 long rifle cartridges. Both of 
the Schuetzen matches were won with King’s cemi- 
smokeless powder. 


a *% 


ALBERT M. STEVENS of Missoula, Mont., isa great 
admirer of the Irish setter—feeling that a good speci- 
men of this grand old breed of dog would do much to 
round out the happiness of his days afield. In addi- 
tion to the grouse shooting, there is excellent duck 
shooting to be had within 30 miles of Missoula, and 
Mr. Stevens wants a stout-limbed dog or a promising 
puppy whose ambition will never permit of his giv- 
ing the discomfort of icy ducking waters a second’s 
thought. 
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Moose-Hide Sent poouala on 
receipt of price. 

Moccasins 


Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11 
Ladies’ and Bovs’ 2-5.. 
Youths’ and Misses’ 11 
Children’s (cloth tops), 8-9 


Write for Illustrated Circular 
and Price List of Moccasins and 


Wisconsin Cruising Shoes, 


The Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 
METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 






Wants, For Sate, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 





ERRETS.—FINEST STOCK IN T@E WORLD. PRICE 
list free. NELSON BROTHERS, London, Penna. 





ANTED. A SECOND-HAND 16-GAUGE WINCHES- 
ter repeating shot gun. Must be in good condition. 
Address H. S. GARFIELD, Pend etn, Oregon. 





The Bradley Shotgun Sight 


Wing Shooting is made 
easy and certain by using 
this gun sight. res at 
trap and in field greatly 
increased by its use. Right 
and left birds are bagge 

as easily as yo yd 
birds Price 50 Cents, 


Postpaid. 
Cc. L, BRADLEY, Inventor, CLARKSVILLE, TENN. 


1 The Strenuous Life 


of the Hunter, the Fish- 
erman or the Pros- 












































filled'on pector is fre- 
day quently short- 
received. 


ened by wet 
feet and the 
illness that utt- 
en follows— 

unless he wears the 


PATHFINDER 


SS ll TITS 
A 10-inch high shoe, 
dark tan or black, 
triple extension soles, 
specially water- 
proofed by our new 
process, and thor- 
oughly tested before 
leaving factory, The 


Dryest, Warmest, 
MostComfortable 








Price, 
pre- . and Lightest 
paid (thickness considered) 
any, of any sporting 
in the boot made. 
United Send for cata- 
States logue contain- 
or ing sample of 
‘Mexico, leather and 


description 
of fulllineof 
our > . ter- 

roofed spe- 
Rialties and 
sporting 
shoes carried in stock. 


POTTER SHOE CO., 


18, 20, 22 and 24 Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 




















E. HUMES, McDONALD, WASH., OFFERS HIS 
services as a guide to conduct parties into the 
Olympic Mountains. Elk and other big game in abundance. 





DOG GONE GOOD IDEA IS TO BUY A HIGH CLASS 

pu. py now for fall training. Send quick for u.paral- 

leled offer on the highest class \itter that we ever bred. Will 
also sell you a broken shooting companion for $25 00, on = 
proval P.&S, KENNELS, BR. 3S. Barrett, Propr., Shoals, Ind. 





ISH CULTURIST, WITH WiDE EXPERIENCE IN 

propagation of trout an | bass; also in construction and 
maintenance of fish cultural establishments; competent to 
take charge of large preserve; now engaged, desires to make 
achange. First-class references. Address: FISH CULTUR- 
IST, care SPoRTS AFIELD. 








There Is Land 
Still Left in the 
Northwest 


And the Northern Pacific has a new and very Low 
Rate for Colonists and Homeseekers in effect from 
Sept. 15 to Nov. 30, 1903. 

This gives farmers a good chance to go homeseeking 
after crops are harvested, and any others who wish to 
move into the growing, teeming, improving North- 
west an opportunity to visit it at trifling expense. 
The finest valleys in the Northwest, good for grain, 
hay, fruits, root crops, for mixed, stock or dairy farm- 
ing, for irrigation or not, as one wishes, are found 
along the Northern Pacific or its branch or connect- 
ing lines. The growing, thriving towns are found 


there too. Itis a great country. 


Call on any N. P. R. agent for rates and detailed 
information, or write to 


CHAS. 8S, FEE, 
General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 








SPORTSMEN 


ten-fold to the pleasures of field sports. 


ing magazines. 
yours for the asking. 





Save your Beautiful Trophies. 
Learn Taxidermy by mail. 


Make your gun a source of profit. 
Birds, Animals, Heads, tanning skins and furs, and collecting insects and eggs successfully by corres- 
pondence. standard methods (no so-called “‘ rapid svstems” or ““embalming.”) Skilled faculty, reason- 
able tuition; satisfaction guaranteed Endvursed by all leading taxidermists and standard sport- 
Now is the ideal season to study lax dermy. 


Adorn your home and office 
with the p izes of the chase. 
Increase your income. Add 
We teach the mounting of 


Interesting Cataiogue FREE. It’s 


Write today. Yours for true sportsmanship. 


The Northwestern School of Taxidermy, (Inc.), 
The original and only School of Taxidermy in the world. 


462-472 Bee Building, OMAHA, NEB. 
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How Many Friends 


HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 


male 
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For SIX ompanigtions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS Noe. 100 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 


ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 
will send an 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 
fall pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 
2 Ithaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 


respect, and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
fal attention. 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘‘ Robbins of Fargo,” 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 
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A Marlin Take- 
Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions. A six- 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle The bar- 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
** All full-choked barrels,’ write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than 
325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.’’ 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 
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The Double Thick 


Ithaca Guns os 





Cross Bolted 
The Narrow Skeleton Rib 
Tapering Gracefully Sixteen Grades. 


to the Muzzle. 


$19.50 to $300. 
Send for Catalogue. 








Ithaca Gun Company, 
Ithaca, New Yerk. 





ET 
anneal 


A Sure Camp Comforter 











Pneumatic Camp Mattress. 


For FIFTEEN subscriptions to SPorTs AFIELD we will send you a No. 1 Recreation Pneumatic Mat- 
tress, 6 ft. 3 inches by 2 ft. 1 inch; selling at $18.00. Send for free bundle of sample copies. 


SPORTS AFIELD, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ils, 





Established 1818. 


Oriental Gunpowder 


Is not excelled by any other make at equal prices. 


“Wing, Sho,” “ ORIENTAL SMOKELESS 


“Western Sporting,” 














is no erally considered 
\4 “Wild Fowl,” el Mayet Porte ct 
as ee “Falcon Ducking” that has ever been offered 


Are popular brands everywhere. to Sportsmen. 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells loaded 
with it; both black and Smokeless. 


ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, Gaien trast Building, 


Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally. 
WELLS & NELLEGAR O©0O., Agents, Chicago. 


FALCON ODUCKINC 
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“MANNLICHER? "Rrcnn* 
The Haenel. 

Most Powerful Smokeless 

Rifle Manufactured. 
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Calibre 8 m-m. or .315. 
Made in 24,26 and 28-inch barrels. 


No. 3. New Model. Price, $25.00 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Sportsmen’s Specialties. 


A. H. FUNKE, 325 Broadway, New York City. 
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Go out and get ‘em! 


For FIVE subscriptions to Sports Afield we will send you a New Remington No. 6 Takes | bs 
Down Rifle; either .22 or .32 calibre; weight about 4 lbs. A well-made, reliable arm fitted with 
tang peep sight. Specify calibre desired. 








For TEN subscriptions we will send you a NEW MODEL REMINGTON SINGLE-BAR. 
REL SHOTGUN;; 12, 16 or 20 gauge; 30 or 32 inch barrel; rolled barrel of special steel, care- 
fully choked in the most approved manner; rebounding hammer, side cocking lever, top snap 
action (as described on page 21 of the 1903 catalogue; same to be had of the Remington Arms 
Co., 315 Broadway, New York City). A beautifully finished arm in all respects. If you prefer 
some other make of arm, let us hear from you. We want the CIRCULATION and are willing 
to pay you well for your trouble. 








Sports Afield Publishing Co.,°* "eiiexco'"* 














Splendid Deer, Ducks and 


Duck and Snipe other Game 
Shooting seiasiie 


Northern Wisconsin on the 
In the 
Bass Lake—Kankakee Marsh 
on the main line of the 


eat Wisconsin 
Frie Nailroad Central 





Only 3 hours ride from Chicago. FE a r | Wa y 


Time tables, information regarding hunters’ 
rates, etc., furnished promptly. 





Send for vest pocket booklet 
giving the Fish and Game 


R. H. WALLACE, Laws of Illinois, Wisconsin 
Ass’t Gen. Passenger Agent, and Minnesota. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


D. M. BOWMAN, JAS. C. POND, 
Gen’l Western Passenger Agent, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago, Ills. Milwaukee, Wis. 





it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 


























Union Metaliic Cartridge Co., 


brid epori. Conn 
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New. beautifully strated Catal 
THE REMINGTON ARMS. ‘COMPANY, 
\g io Broadw SG ae 
N “ <7 ork City, el ILION, N.Y. San Francisco, Cnbil 
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If Coffee causes your phys- 
\ ical aches and ails 


Eastern sportsman or hardy Westerner, 


l What's that? Coffee?’ 


\ 


1 Yes, that’s what we said. 


y all agree as to the superior merits of the 
a 
{ 


You convince yourself when the 
delicious bound and spring of re- 
turning health comes in ten days 
after you leave off Coffee and 
take on Postum Food Coffee. 








“There's a reason.” 
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azard Smokeless 


Hazard Powder and C. W. Phellis won the 
general average at Michigan State League 
Tournament. 316 out of 325 targets. 


azard Smokeless | 



































